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JOHN MILTON. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


OR a man born in the nineteenth century and 
having had his life spread over a good portion 
of that and the twentieth to be resuscitated in the 
twenty-first would be, no 
doubt, in some respects a 
bore. Some folk, if one does 
not mistake, who have 
imagined things of the kind 
have thought it necessary or 
advisable to delete the revived 
one’s memory. But one can 
imagine some not disagreeable 
pastime for a person of literary 
tastes and knowledge who 
had not been dememorised, 
in criticising the literature of 
the middle period. He would 
have the advantage of what 
may be called a double Pisgah 
sight, forwards and back- 
wards; he would of course 
retain that knowledge of still 
earlier time without which all 
criticism is futile and real 
criticism impossible ; and he 
would be, if not a very poor 
creature, almost _ entirely 
impartial. 

There would be of course 
much interest for him in 
the literary aspects of the 
present time: its curious 
and (begging pardon) surely rather semivirile mania 
for talking about “ sex” ; its amiable anxiety to assure 
itself and other people that it really 7s cleverer than 
its grandmother ; its devotion to “ psychology” in a 
sense somewhat different from what had been attached 
to the word previously; its almost invention—its 
certainly much increased use—of the Latin equivalent, 
“mentality ’’; its increased valuation of construction 
and technique, etc. etc. Such a student will, or at 
least would, find Mr. Tillyard’s ‘‘ Milton ’’' very in- 
teresting ; and fortunately there is no need to wait 
for such a peculiar and perhaps unlikely status in order 
to find it so. It would indeed have been a _ very 
interesting though a very improbable book to have 
found at’ any time between the later seventeenth 
century and the earlier twentieth. Interesting because 


1 “ Milton.” By E. M. W. Tillyard. 15s. (Chatto & 
Windus.)—*"‘ Reference Guide to Milton, r80c—1928.” By D. H. 
Stevens. 22s. 6d. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press.) 


krom an engraving after the painting by Fairthorne. 


of its own merits ; improbable because in former times 
(as its author seems to admit in a noteworthy passage) 
until quite recently people have not taken his point 
of view or busied themselves 
about much of his subject. 

Of course neither stand- 
point nor subject can be 
wholly dissociated from the 
older battle-ground of Milton’s 
poetic value and of his quality 
as a man. There are again 
of course, and fortunately, 
some who have been able to 
dissociate the last two from 
each other. They can appre- 
ciate the magnificence of the 
poetry from where the bare 
five words : 


“Tt was the winter wild,’’ 


taken into conjunction with 
the known subject, warn you 
of what you are going to hear, 
to where the quieter and less 
musical but equally, or almost 
equally, magical 


“All is best, though we oft 
doubt 


dismisses you—for just what 
it all ts. In the more 
chequered prose itself they 
can allow the not so very 
much less magnificent rhetoric of the greater passages, 
in spite of the childish rebelliousness throughout, the 
equally childish triumph over the supposed contro- 
versial victories, and even the malevolent vulgarity of 
the worser controversy itself. But it is not everybody 
who can do this, giving his full due to Milton the poet, 
for all what Mr. Tillyard truly and rather happily calls 
their ‘intense repugnance’”’ to Milton the man. He 
himself, though he would seem not to feel any repug- 
nance at all, has by no means set out to whitewash 
Milton. His object is to explain him. He thinks it 
“strange”’ that hitherto, or at best till within the 
last decade or so, critics have hardly concerned them- 
selves with the “ meaning ”’ of “ Paradise Lost,” and 
this is what he busies himself with, after an investi- 
gation of the author’s—should we say—mentality ? 
as exhibited in the earlier life and work. And in this 
he considers pretty fully what his few predecessors in 
this line (chiefly, though not wholly, American and 
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French) have thought and said about it. Of pure 
literary criticism there is but little in the book: though 
some flashes are interesting and some excellent transla- 
tions of Milton’s Latin verse and prose, which he most 
rightly holds to have been too frequently neglected, 
enrich the volume. 

“ Meaning ”’ of course here means and is meant in 
a sort of secondary sense. To the ordinary use of the 
word one might object. ‘‘ A less obscure writer than 
Milton does not exist.” But what Mr. Tillyard means 
by meaning is a vast sort of Hinterland to which one 
might apply the terms “ intention, conscious and 
unconscious prompting thought,” “ beliefs underlying 
expression,’ and so forth. To deal with such things 
in a short review is of course impossible. But one or 
two points may be touched on. For instance it is 
clear that Mr. Tillyard is puzzled and even a little 
nettled by Milton’s unhesitating acceptance—and use of 
it, even as a basis for argument and other things—of 
the creation of Eve from Adam’s rib. But surely 
there is no need to discuss this? There were certainly 
atheists in the seventeenth century, whether they were 
“fools ’’ or not is quite unnecessary to argue here. 
But it is doubtful whether there were any persons who 
had reached the idea of what we may call a Limited 
Liability God—a God who might do some things but 
must not do others. The acceptance of the rib need 
not in the least surprise us. 

As another instance we may take Mr. Tillyard’s 
repeated efforts to show that it is wrong to regard 


” “ce 


“ Paradise Regained’”’ (of which he quite rightly holds 
a higher view. than some people) as a “continuation” 
of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” He is even very severe on poor 
innocent Quaker Ellwood for having supported—if not 
originated—the notion that it is. Well, you know, 
though Ellwood may have exaggerated or invented 
his own part of the matter, “Found” is not 
such a bad version of “ Regained” in the cir- 
cumstances, and a perfectly accurate description 
of the plainer and more evident meaning of the 
poem. 

We need say nothing of what Mr. Tillyard says of 
“Milton To-day”’ and the notion of some contem- 
poraries that he is mot contemporary enough. The 
necessity of contemporariness (see Matthew Arnold’s 
famous preface of eighty years back) seems to be a 
recurrent fallacy. Recurrent fallacies have the virtue 
of mushrooms in that they disappear as they appear. 
They are sometimes too, like mushrooms, poisonous, 
but they are seldom so good to eat as mushrooms 
sometimes are, in the interval between appearance and 
disappearance. 

It has so happened that one of the American scholars 
mentioned by Mr. Tillyard has completed, though not 
in time for Mr. Tillyard himself to mention it, a most 
laborious and useful bibliographic catalogue on the 
subject*—a list of nearly three thousand entries of 
books, articles, etc., mostly though not invariably 
accompanied by brief summaries of their contents, or 
at least drift. 


WITH ROBERTS TO HAGLEY PARK. 


By Epmunp BLUNDEN. 


MONG the comforts of living in the twentieth 
century, one is that we have a very good view 
of Dr. Johnson ; we are not confused by the romantic 
rage, not startled and exasperated by his harshness 
towards several forms of genius ; we come to the man 
and all that he means with a happiness derived partly 
from his courage and partly from the completeness of 
his period. It is as Boswell said with his quotation 
from Horace: the whole of the old man’s life lies 
before us. To recall another classical aphorism, it is 
soothing to be lying on the cliff watching the breeze 
giving the confident sailor something to think about. 
We are on the right side of the question. The giant 
cannot eat us. He will oblige us whenever we wish by 
devouring a few travellers who thought they had him. 
He devours Boswell so often that one realises the 
destined application of the couplet in ‘“‘ Hudibras ”’ : 


“* Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
In being eaten as to eat.” 


And then, the pleasure of the Johnsonians has been 
so aptly voiced by those gentlemen. They are not 
cold, cautious idolaters. They wish to increase the 
gaiety of nations. Their papers are “ familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious.” Of those 
flourishing at present, as Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade is the 
most assiduous investigator, Mr. S. C. Roberts is the 
most pleasing reflector. Whether he is discoursing 
upon the style of Dr. Johnson, or on some aspect of 


the career and character, he is ever at home. He 
may (being on the right side of the case) affect to 
add new examples of the master clearing our minds of 
cant; this he does with fineness, and is suspected of 
being in communication with Boswell’s ghost. Or he 
will linger over historical themes, piecing out their 
imperfections with scholarly aptitude, speculating with 
probability ; as in his new volume he revisits with the 
reader the books of Johnson, and comments upon those 
who purchased some of them, in memory of their 
owner and proud to possess something that had con- 
tributed to that “‘ vast and various collection of learning 
and knowledge, which was so arranged in his mind, as 
to be ever in readiness to be brought forth.” 

Yet, in a manner, I am even more gratified by a 
paper in Mr. Roberts’s unassuming volume* that does 
not primarily treat of Johnson than by the rest. His 
“ Eighteenth-Century Gentleman” is the first Lord 
Lyttelton, and it must be long since an essayist took 
much trouble with the life and writings of George, 
Lord Lyttelton. His “ History of Henry the Second,” 
though “elaborated by the searches and deliberations 
of twenty years,” lies unopened; his “ Dialogues of 
the Dead,” though much less monumental, are in the 
same state. His poems, still briefer, are seldom re- 
garded ; there is an exquisite edition of 1801, printed 
by Charles Whittingham in his best style, and usually 


* “An Eighteenth Century Gentleman, and Other Essays.” 
By S.C. Roberts. 6s. (Cambridge University Press.) 
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Boswell Johnson Reynolds Garrick 


Burke General Paoli Charles Burney T. Warton Goldsmith 


Dr. Johnson dining at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s. 


From a painting by James E. Doyle. 


found in a rich binding, but it is hard to get beyond 
the print and the tortoiseshell calf. The monody for 
his wife is tender and graceful, a prologue or a song 
flows easily from his mind, but Lyttelton’s verse is a 
thing of the past— 


“Ye shades of Hagley, where is now your boast ? ”’ 


The mention of Hagley holds the reason why, even 
at this date, Mr. Roberts commands our gratitude for 
his study of Lyttelton. We know what activity this 
man, and his kind, sustained for their country. With 
all their travels, their public services, their personal crises, 
they successfully balanced life. That was nothing, 
in their judgment. “ He inherited,” says Johnson of 
Lyttelton, “‘a baronet’s title, with a large estate, 
which, though perhaps he did not augment, he was 
careful to adorn by a house of great elegance and 
expence, and by much attention to the decoration of 
his park.’”’ The England which we now, between us 
all, adore and degrade, treasure and desolate, was 
largely the unboastful work of such as Lyttelton, seek- 
ing individual serenity amid great labours, and, more, 
preparing it for the advancement of genius and person- 
ality in others. To Lyttelton, the poets were men of 


splendid advantage to the race, and Hagley was a 
means of ripening them like any nectarine—the “ British 
Tempe.”” Thomson has recorded this with deep beauty 
in his “ Seasons,” and shown Lyttelton himself in a 
contemplation which combines experience with innocence 
as we strive to do in our time: 


““ You sit beneath the shade 
Of solemn oaks, that tuft the swelling mounts 
Thrown graceful round by nature’s careless hand, 
And pensive listen to the various voice 
Of rural peace: the herds, the flocks, the birds, 
The hollow-whisp’ring breeze, the plaint of rills, 
That, purling down amid the twisted roots 
Which creep around, their dewy murmurs shake 
On the sooth’d ear. From these abstracted, oft 
You wander through the philosophic world . . . 
And oft, conducted by historic truth, 
You tread the long extent of backward time, 
Planning, with warm benevolence of mind, 
And honest zeal, unwarp’d by party rage, 
Britannia’s weal ; how from the venal gulf 
To raise her virtue, and her arts revive.” 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Roberts will recommend with 
his usual sweetness other eighteenth century gentlemen - 
to these times. 


FREDERICK THE LITTLE.* 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


ESSING wrote once about “the bad example of 
the cynic on the throne,” and Werner Hege- 
mann, examining the claims of Frederick II to be 


* “ Frederick the Great.’”’ By Werner Hegemann. Iilus- 
trated. 18s. (Constable.) 


regarded as a great king worthy of international admira- 
tion, considers it a world tragedy that one of the most 
obnoxious figures in history has so long been held up 
as a model for kingship. One lays down the book with 
the feeling that ‘‘ Frederick the Little” might have 
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been an apter title. Two of the four illustrations 
reproduce the famous death-mask, and even these are 
an idealised touching-up of the original. It is difficult 
not to think of Thackeray’s devastating essay on 
George IV: “I try and take him to pieces, and find 
silk stockings, padding, stays, a coat with frogs and a 
fur collar, a star and blue ribbon, a pocket handkerchief 
prodigiously scented, one of Truefitt’s best nutty brown 
wigs reeking with oil, a set of teeth and a huge black 
stock, under-waistcoats, more under-waistcoats, and 
then nothing.”” Herr Hegemann takes to pieces more 
scientifically the “highly interesting, lean little old 
man ”’ whom most of us met first on the terraces of Sans 
Souci and the country roads round Potsdam, in the 
opening chapter of Carlyle’s panegyric. The battered 
old cocked hat, the blue and red coat smeared with 
snuff, the high boots, the wig, are stripped off; the 
man beneath the clothes is pitilessiy dissected—and 
there seems nothing left of Carlyle’s hero but the death- 
mask, which itself flatters and hides the truth. 

The author has chosen a new method, or one almost 
new—for “Conversations in Ebury Street ’”’ crosses 
the mind. Here are six conversations in Naples, shortly 
before the War; Manfred Ellis, a critic of American 
and Austrian birth, attacks the tradition of greatness ; 
“the cynic on the throne ”’ has a cynic to defend him 
in Herr Hegemann, who plays devil’s advocate ; among 
others who intervene are Georg Brandes, Thomas Mann 
and—to one’s amazement, but no doubt because 
of his brilliant essay on Frederick in “ Books and 
Characters ’—Mr. Lytton Strachey. Everywhere the 
king is tested and found wanting. Of the subjects in 
which he dabbled and lay down the law he knew nothing, 
or next to it. He is found ignorant of natural sciences, 
history, astronomy, geography, mathematics, mechanics, 
geometry. On his own admission he spoke German 
like a coachman ; he did not even know French well, 
and a third-form schoolboy would have laughed at his 
Latin. His verses were atrocious, his musical taste and 
abilities mediocre. He was contemptuous of Shake- 
speare, and called Goethe “a writer of loathsome 
platitudes’; he asked himself what greater service 
he could have rendered to German literature than 
neither to read nor heed it. An historian is refused per- 
mission to go to Holland when writing a history of the 
Dutch Republic—he can write it at home without run- 
ning about. A scientist is rebuked for asking for 
information about rare fish; the same species are 
everywhere, of course, except in one place where there’s 
a fish called—‘‘ whatever the name is.” His services 
to education are illustrated by the appointment as 
teachers, at incredibly low salaries, of disabled soldiers 


unable to read or write. His famous Snuff Parliaments, 
in the little yellow room decorated with painted birds 
and flowers at Sans Souci, were tedious, gluttonous, 
blasphemous and dull; professing to allow freedom 
of speech, he silenced disagreement with a “‘ Hold your 
tongue!” or “ OfftoSpandau!’’ He thrashed soldiers ; 
he even thrashed artists ; he ignored law. His diplomacy 
in supporting France and Russia against German Austria 
was unpatriotic, short-sighted and dangerous. Even 
great military capacity is denied him; the Prussian 
glasses of Ranke and Treitschke have magnified him 
out of all reason. As for Nietzsche’s “ addle-pated 
Carlyle’ and his prostration before his hero, Manfred 
Ellis says that “nearly every page seems to betray 
the learned old maid who would like to join in the 
game but has not the bigness of heart for it.” 

Now and then this very brilliant and scholarly book 
stings one into faint protest. It is almost too ruthless. 
A boy forbidden to learn Latin, forbidden to indulge 
his taste for music, may at least be allowed a little 
charity. He was made familiar with brutality from 
childhood ; he was nauseated with a mock piety; 
he was driven into an unwelcome marriage. As 
Lytton Strachey has pointed out, his French preferences 
were ‘“‘merely an extreme instance of a universal 
fact ’’ among men of rank in his day. I have ventured 
to say before in these columns that, in my opinion, 
Carlyle is often unreliable ; perhaps Mr. Stirling Taylor 
is not far from the truth when he says (in a recent 
Fortnightly Review article on “‘ The New History ”’) 
that Carlyle’s critical judgment of the facts he laboriously 
collected was rather below the level of the cave-man 
for gullible innocency. But it must be remembered 
that time has brought many things out of hiding since 
Carlyle wrote, and time is no hero worshipper. In a 
winter not long before the War, when collecting informa- 
tion for my first novel, I visited many of the localities 
described by Carlyle, with his “ Frederick the Great ”’ 
in hand. I stood on the terraces at Sans Souci ; entered 
the little room where Frederick died at an hour still 
recorded by the clock which stopped at the moment 
of his death; saw in the garrison church the marble 
sarcophagus which covers his dust. In Berlin I watched 
the gigantic Prussian Guards march past another 
Hohenzollern—Emperor as well as King. Time, in a 
few brief years, had written its ‘‘ Sic Transit.” 

In the eternities of which Carlyle so often poured 
out his rhetoric, who is great, who small? An English 
contemporary of Frederick the Great—or Little—wrote 
of his ‘‘ motley composition ”’ of barbarity and humanity. 
May we not at least leave the humanity in the final 
verdict, however much we take away ? 


THE APES. 
By EpEn Puitipotts. 6s. (Faber & Faber.) 


It was an eventful day in the Great Simian Age when 
there took place the meeting of the Big Seven of the 
Anthropoid Parliament, of whose proceedings Mr. Phill- 
potts gives this faithful record. There are so many 
similarities between simian and human procedure that 
this report is full of instruction for the present age of 
enlightenment. Each of the Seven had to prove his merit 
by a statesmanlike utterance before an audience com- 
prising every branch of the simian world, and it was an 


accepted understanding that any speaker who incurred 
the displeasure of the assembly should be instantly clubbed. 
Intrepid radicals were in imminent peril, but some were 
saved by being taken for unintentional jesters. The one 
who went too far actually hinted that evolution would 
produce something higher even than the simian. He was 
rescued from death only by the miraculous appearance of 
a homo sapiens projected backwards by relativity. Mr. 
Phillpotts has winged his satire with a pleasant humour 
that does not however blunt its incisiveness. One of his 
morals is that if you want to keep a whole skin you must 
not think too far ahead of your contemporaries. 
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RELIGION AND WAR. 


By St. JoHn ADcocK. 


HE famous fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of 
Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire’ have been printed as a separate volume in 
the Thinker’s Library series under the rather mislead- 
ing title of ‘‘ Gibbon on Christianity.”’* It is customary 
to talk loosely of the irony with which Gibbon wrote of 
the Christian faith ; but the fact is he was not concerned 
with Christianity ; his aim was to study and write an 
account of the beginnings and progress of the Christian 
Churches ; which is quite another story. As the Right 
Hon. J. M. Robertson says in an introduction, Gibbon 
made “the first systematic and scholarly attempt to 
present in historical narrative the rise of organised 
Christianity as a natural and not a supernatural pro- 
cess.” If it was ever claimed that there was any- 
thing supernatural in the mere organisation of the 
Churches, essential Christianity is not responsible. for 
that, but the men who organised it. Gibbon says 
truthfully that “even admitting, without hesitation or 
inquiry, all that history has recorded, or devotion has 
feigned, on the subject of martyrdoms, it must still be 
acknowledged that the Christians, in the course of their 
intestine dissensions, have inflicted far greater severities 
on each other than they had experienced from the zeal 
of infidels.’” But this charge does not lie at the door 
of all Christians, and the truth remains true even when 
it is superficially discredited by the errors and stu- 
pidities of some who profess to advocate it. I have 
frequently urged that in their own way, in their ridicule 
of Christian beliefs and their general cocksureness, the 
Rationalists are as narrow and bigoted as are the 
members of the smallest, narrowest and most absurdly 
bigoted of religious sects, but this is only a reflection 
on certain Rationalists and not on Rationalism as a 
reasonable attitude toward a legitimate subject for 
inquiry. Even the Rationalists do not and cannot 
know enough to be in a position to despise any way of 
thought that differs from their 
own. 
Mr. H. L. Mencken takes 
up this same subject in his 
“ Treatise on the Gods,’ + and 
whatever Mr. Mencken writes, 
he is stimulating, he is provoca- 
tive, and when he does not 
convince you he exasperates 
you into brushing the dust off 
your opinions and holding on 
‘to them harder than ever. 
However perverse some of his 
views may seem, he propounds 
them with such wit and humour 
that they are never less than ° 
entertaining. He is an inde- 
pendent thinker and goes his 
own way, and it is interesting 
to watch him going it, even if 
you are not persuaded to go 
with him. 
* 1s. (Watts.) 
Ios. 6d. (Knopf.) 


Mr. Henry Wliliamson, 
author of The Patriot’s Progress (Geoffrey Bles). 


In this “ Treatise,’’ his chapter headings intimate that 
he is studying the Nature and Origin of Religion ; its 
Evolution ; its Varieties; its Christian form; and its 
State To-day. But in fact he entangles himself in 
systems, in symbolisms that Christian Churches have 
taken over from the ancient gods, and he never gets 
through to religion at all; he is really only busy over its 
outward manifestations in ritual, ceremony, dogmas and 
practical organisation. The spirit of the thing curiously 
evades him. He makes too much of such matters as 
that ‘‘ the common people have always rejoiced over a 
show of piety in their rulers’; that in the United 
States it seems felt that the President “ ought to be a 
member of some Church or other,’ and so on; all 
which of course has nothing to do with actual religion. 
He castigates priests and parsons very thoroughly, and 
says “‘their prayers have always gone up for kings 
not for rebels and reformers.’’ He should read the 
history of Wat Tyler, of how John Ball and other 
devoted priests, who marched with him and his poverty- 
stricken rebels, prayed on Blackheath for them before 
they stormed London, and were hanged with the rank 
and file when the king went out for vengeance. There 
have been priests and parsons who have fought for the 
underdog and rebelled with him all down the ages. 
I hold no brief for parson or priest, but we may as well 
do our tar-and-feathering with some discrimination. 
In any case this too is beside the point. 

Mr. Mencken’s survey of primitive ideas about the 
gods, and primitive forms of worship, cover well trodden 
ground, and cover it ably, forcefully, interestingly ; but 
here still he is busy with formule, with the trickeries 
of priests, with the flaws not in religion itself but in its 
organisation and organisers. If you wipe out all the 
details that trouble him, religion still remains. As an 
example of his rash statements, he announces that 
happily in the eighteenth century scepticism spread 

everywhere and the human 

race improved—‘‘at no time 
| in its history before or since has 

| it ever lived more delightfully 
or been, in any true sense, 
more civilised.” Defoe’s and 
Fielding’s novels do not support 
| that, nor Hogarth’s pictures, 
nor the records of the Georgian 

Courts, nor the Newgate 

Calendar. Coming down to 

date, Mr. Mencken declares that 

“one seldom discovers a true 
| believer who is worth know- 

ing,” and suggests that nearly 

all intelligent persons now are 
atheists ; but the proof he offers 

of this is very superficial. I 
| wish he had worried less about 

the hypocrisies of those sup- 
| posed to be religious and told 

us something about religion 
itself. To judge it by its 
outward show is like judging 
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a book by its binding. Moreover if he and I have 
had no spiritual experiences, it is amusingly arrogant 
in us to take it for granted that nobody else can have 
had any; even if we conclude that he and I have no 
souls, we are not justified in assuming that every human 
being is similarly deficient. None of us knows every- 
thing ; Herbert Spencer, who was not a religious man, 
owned in his search for truth that when science had 
probed to the utmost and discovered all it could, it 
was brought up at last against an impenetrable mystery. 
To lapse, in face of that impenetrable mystery, into 
extravagances of fanaticism, atheistic or other, certainly 
does not denote that one has exercised more intelligence 
than usual. 

Mr. Mencken, no less than Gibbon, is justified of his 
attacks not on authentic Christianity, but on its 
machinery, and on the conduct of some who run the 
machine ; and divers modern developments, including 
the recent War, give a sort of plausibility to his argu- 
ment. It was sad enough in the Middle Ages that Pope 
Urban should have summoned “ the fighting men of 
Christendom to take up arms, not in any earthly 
quarrel, but to march into Asia to recapture the 
sepulchre of Christ. It would be a pilgrimage, and it 
would also be a war.’’ Mr. Harold Lamb tells the 
story of that holy war, and of later wars with the same 
object, in his ably written, intensely interesting account 
of ‘‘ The Crusades: Iron Men and Saints ’’*—he tells 
of them and all the futile slaughter, misery, robbery 
and wrong those long-drawn campaigns involved, 
significantly dedicating his book to “ the uncounted 
thousands who died in the Crusades.” Obviously no 
man can at once accept the teachings of Christ and go 
on the war-path or encourage others to go. A religious 
war is a contradiction in terms; there never has been 
and never can be such a thing. The Crusades belong 
to the Middle Ages, and since then we are supposed to 
have become more humane, more enlightened, yet we 
have just left another, more heathenish and far more 
devastating war not many years behind us. 

All things considered then, I am immensely taken 
with Brigadier-General Crozier’s attitude toward both 
war and organised Christianity in ‘‘ A Brass Hat in No 
Man’s Land.” + I began by disliking him for the crudely 
candid confessions of his own brutality, but I came to 
see that he is absolutely right, that he took a perfectly 
common-sense view of the situation, and could never- 
theless be so humane when circumstances allowed that 
he wins your admiration ; and to confute some of his 
assertions by reconciling Christianity with war is more 
than I am able to do. When he was busy in I9I5 
training soldiers for the new armies, Genera! Crozier 
says : 

“* I, for my part, do what I can to alter completely the 
outlook, bearing and mentality of over a thousand men in 
as short a time as possible—for blood-lust is taught for 
purposes of war in bayonet-fighting itself and by doping 
the minds of all with propagandic poison.”’ 


This propaganda, stories of German atrocities, 
“many of which I doubt in secret”’ . . . “ all help to 
_ bring out the brute-like bestiality which is so necessary 
for victory.”” Bands, the pipes, marching songs are 


* ros. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
t 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


also of value in making the young soldier “ see red,” 
and the General adds: ‘‘ The Christian Churches are the 
finest blood-lust creators which we have, and of them we 
made free use.” He hoped that when the men he was 
training were sent to France they “ will not only regard 
death, gashing and gaping wounds, gas-destroyed 
organs . . . as mere nothings, but they will be able to 
joke lightly among themselves in these matters, fortified 
by the fact that they are giving more gashes, ripping 
up more bodies and causing more suffering generally 
than the other side.” ‘“‘ War,” he tells you, “is a 
dirtier game than is generally known,” and “‘ He who 
hopes to wage war without wine and women is living 
in a fool’s paradise.”” He believes in the necessity of 
shooting the man who shows cowardice in face of the 
enemy, and thinks those who object to it should take 
the higher aim and work for the abolition of war. ‘‘ The 
record of beer and the Bible in the War leaves me stone 
cold. Both sides suffered from alcoholic debauchery, 
while both used the Bible as propaganda for hate.” 
War he calls “the last resource of fools,”” and hopes 
“the Press of the world will throw. its weight into 
the scales for permanent peace as readily and efficiently 
as it did for the purposes of war.” 

This is a very remarkable book. Its absolute honesty 
takes hold upon you. General Crozier admits that, for 
the purposes of his profession, he was a brute and did 
his best to brutalise his men, because it is impossible 
to win war otherwise. And his severe reproof of the 
Churches is I think unanswerable. When men go to 
war they have ceased to be Christians, and to send 
padres out with them is a terrible inconsistency. When, 
going through France and Belgium in the autumn of 
1916, I was talking with a soldier at Poperinghe, he 
complained, as many had done, that there were far too 
many “sky pilots ’’ messing about at the base, and he 
was glad to get away from them. “ They’re no good 
to us out here,” he said. “If they want to come and 
encourage us to kill our enemies instead of forgiving 
them, they’d better make a start by wiping the Ten 
Commandments off the walls of the churches, for if it 
isn’t murder we’re doing nobody has ever done 
any.” 

Here are eight more war books that are all worth 
reading. The most reticent, like the most outspoken 
of them, show war as the filthiest, cruellest, most com- 
pletely ungodly enterprise on which human creatures 
can enter. There are mitigations in the fine sense of 
brotherhood it fosters among men menaced by a common 
danger ; in the chivalry, kindness, self-sacrifice they 
practise when occasion serves; but even this does not 
atone for its degrading and demoralising influences. 
It is a relief among so much misery to read ‘‘ The Good 
Soldier Schweik,’’* which has little concern except with 
the humours of the whole horrible business. Schweik 
is a great characteg; a Czech soldier with the ‘“ Old 
Bill’ sense of fun, he meets misfortunes with unfailing 
cheerfulness, hides his artfulness under an appearance 
of almost idiotic simplicity, and is fertile in dodges that 
save him from ever being sent to the front. But there 
is a deal of sly satire in his pictures of life among the 
officers, and of the general drunkenness and indiscipline 
of the Austrian armies. Schweik laughs while Austria 


* By Jaroslav Hosek. 10s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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crumbles, and he forces 
you to laugh with him in 
spite of the horrors that 
environ his merriment. 

There is bitter philo- 
sophy enough in “ Four 
Infantrymen on the 
Western Front,’* the 
four being Germans. Of 
all animals, protests one 
of the four, an ex- 
student, ‘“‘ man alone is 
deliberately, refinedly 
cruel....He runs 
societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to 
animals—and for men, 
he makes war with flame- 
throwers; then after 
battle he will go and 
offer up prayers of 
thanksgiving.” There 
will never be an end to 
wars, one of the four 
insists, “‘so long as the 
people who cook them 
up can stay behind well 
out of the range of the 
guns.” They denounce 
the Christian Church for 
tolerating murder. 
“Woe thee,” 
mimics Job, “thou 
Christian Church, for thou hast given thy blessing even 
to this greatest of shindies. But wait now, wait, I say ; 
these millions of shells are even now singing thy dirge. 
All things have an end.” I am afraid that is a feeling 
many soldiers of all armies brought home with them. 

‘“‘ The Battle of Brains ’’+ is a series of capital tales of 
what was done by the “ Intelligence” branches during 
the War. “ Merry Hell’’t is the story of a Dane who 
joined up and fought in the Canadian contingent, and 
gives an excellently vivid account of the training of the 
troops and their experiences at the front. ‘‘ Secret 
War ’’§ is a thrilling, exciting record of the American 
secret service before and throughout the War. In 
‘Haunting Years’ || you have the unvarnished narra- 
tive of a Territorial who joined the Black Watch. Mr. 
Andrews was a journalist and is now editor of the 
Leeds Mercury. He discounts the reports of excessive 
immorality among the soldiers; he speaks well of the 
Germans, and denies that there was much in the way of 
killing prisoners. He writes well and temperately, but 
does not present war as romantic or as anything but 
inhuman. At the close he remarks that if anyone began 
to say the War “ was a great landmark of world progress 
we should begin to think how, for four years, it crucified 
a great part of mankind, and we should be confronted 
with the almost intolerable thought of the twenty million 
soldiers, sailors and civilians who perished in it.” 


* By Ernst Johannsen. 5s. (Methuen.) 

+ By Ferdinand Tuohy. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
+ By Thomas Dineson, V.C. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 
§ By Thomas M. Johnson. tos. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 
|| By W. L. Andrews. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


There is the same tem- 
perate style of narrating 
events, even the most 
pitiful and horrible, in 
Mr. R. H. Kiernan’s 
“Little Brother Goes 
Soldiering,’’* and its very 
quietness gives it extra- 
ordinary power. Many of 
its graphic little sketches 
haunt your memory. I 
can say with Mr. Stephen 
Gwynne, in his admirable 
introduction, “for a piece 
of swift narrative, in- 
cisive without brutality, 
and admirably free from 
the least touch of 
emphasis or exaggera- 
tion, I commend this with 
confidence.” 

Mr. Henry Williamson 
takes an average man 
for his herof—‘‘ John 
Bullock, a youth beloved 
by his parents, was a 
clerk in the City of 
London,” and _ enlisted 
in Kitchener’s Army. 


Muhummad the Conqueror. Hijs life in training camp, 
From the painting by Benjamin Constant. ‘ 
Copyrighted by Braun & Cie, New York and Paris. and out in France and 


From “The Crusades,” by Harold Lamb (Thornton Butterworth). F landers, is unrolled 


before you with a stark 
black-and-white realism; all the dreary, exhausting 
marches, the fear that has to be conquered under 
shell-fire, the wallowing in the mud and blood and 
stench and horrors of the trenches, the wholesale 
slaughter, the hideous mangling and agonies of the 
wounded—the whole thing is as simply, grimly and 
plainly told in Mr. Williamson’s terse, vigorous prose as 
in Mr. Kermode’s numerous lino-cuts, both prose and 
pictures seeming to have absorbed into their very style 
something of the harsh and sombre qualities of the War 
itself. There are touches of bitter irony and unforced 
pathos; “ The Patriot’s Progress ”’ reads like a matter- 
of-fact record of an ordinary clerk who went through 
all that was endured by thousands of citizen-soldiers, 
and came home minus a leg. This is one of the strongest 
and most impressive books the War has inspired. 
Reading these war books, after reading many others, 
I come back to sharing General Crozier’s conviction 
that Christianity can have no possible place in war. 
While each country retains a merely national Christianity 
and, on the outbreak of war, assumes that God will 
fight for it, as their tribal gods fought for the heathen of 
old, there is not much hope for the future. When 
Christianity is, as it should be, internationai, and, 
recognising that there is only one God of all the universe, 
joins hands the world over to set itself against any war 
that is threatened, we may have peace in our time, but 
not till then—unless the League of Natipns, a secular 
body, succeeds where the Churches so far have failed. 


* 4s. 6d. (Constable.) t By Henry Williamson. With 
lino-cvts by William Kermode. 10s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 
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POETS LAUREATE. 


By WALLACE B. NICHOLS. 


ROBERT BRIDGES. 

DISTINGUISHED English composer has laid it 

down that his countrymen should refrain from 
the writing of rhapsodies, the rhapsodic note being 
foreign in his opinion to the English temperament. 
That may be true of our musicians, but it is not, I think, 
equally true of our poets: I remember, as I write, 
Spenser’s “‘ Epithalamium ”’ and Shelley’s “‘ Epipsychi- 
dion.” But indeed there are 
two types of the poetic 
trhapsody—the poem of ecstasy 
and the poem of joy. It is 
not necessary to compose in 
a white-hot frenzy to produce 
a true rhapsody; but it is 
necessary to work in a golden 
glow; and it is as the poet 
of joy that I claim Robert 
Bridges for a rhapsodist. 
Other poets have written in 
a more serene spirit than he, 
but few, I feel, in a spirit of 
more inward content, and in 
that lies the principal 
difference between himself and 
Wordsworth. Wordsworth tore 
a serenity out of Nature—a 
serenity not always there; 
while Robert Bridges 
abstracted an inward joy out 
of life—a joy likewise not 
always there. The result was 
the production in Wordsworth 
of a rugged grandeur, in Robert 
Bridges of a limpid aloofness. 

The themes upon which a poet spends his endeavour 
are conditioned less by his theories of the art which 
he practises than by his own temperament. If 
the treatment betrays, for good or ill, the sincerity 
of the workman, the theme shows the man. _ It 
has been so with all poets of the true faculty, 
pre-eminently so with such dissimilar poets as Milton 
and Burns; and it was not possible for Robert 
Bridges to’ escape that self-revelation. It is clear 
that his preoccupations as a poet were principally 
two: with technique, and then with life seen from a 
hill-side in summer as against life met in all weathers 
in the street. He was not gifted in the painting of 
mankind, but rather in the brooding upon it; and 
while he was thus provided with a limitation, he was at 
the same time endowed with an individual strength, 
for the quality of that brooding—though few suspected 
it until ‘‘ The Testament of Beauty ’’ was published— 
was, at least as far as his contemporaries were concerned, 
incomparably inspired. 

Nevertheless there is about the poetry of Robert 
Bridges, even about ‘‘ The Testament of Beauty ”’ itself, 
an air of academic aloofness that served him ill, especially 
as a laureate, with the larger public; it may continue 
to serve him ill with posterity—in the way that a similar 
characteristic has served Milton and Matthew Arnold 


Fhoto by Lafayet}e, 


in contrast with Shakespeare, for instance, and Brown- 
ing. It is the direct painters of life who secure, no 
doubt deservedly, the greater audience, from Homer 
and Euripides downwards, even if the “ fit though few ” 
will always sufficiently console and reward the poets 
of perhaps purer, though smaller, compass from Pindar 
to Robert Bridges himself. One misses in the late 
Jaureate’s equipment the fullness of life ; one meets only 
with the contemplation of life. 
Moreover it is not the 
tumultuous contemplation that 
informs and inspires the work 
of the greatest artists, the 
Beethovens, the Michelangelos, 
the Dantes and the Goethes ; 
it is the contemplation of the 
scholar and of the man of 
inward content. He did not 
wrestle, as Jacob, with the 
angel; the angel instead took 
him by the hand. 

But what he lost in strength 
and magnificence he gained 
in exquisiteness and balance 
of beauty. 


Il. 


No poet in English ever 
possessed a more delicate ear 
than Robert Bridges; he 
could, as it were, split semi- 
tones into intimate values 
of new sound. His capacity 
for the smoothing of cadences 
and for the resolution of 
syllables—mainly, I think, owing to his almost unique 
understanding of quantity as a constituent of English 
versification—was astonishing, and if the much vaunted 
musical power of Swinburne is more apparent to the 
unsophisticated in metre, it is inestimably the less 
learnedly based, the less prosodically scientific, the less 
subtle and varied. Robert Bridges had nothing of 
Swinburne’s flame-like rush or harmonic sweep—for 
Swinburne was more a harmonist than a melodist—or 
his resonance of vocables, and the verse of Bridges was 
infinitely more illusive in its music, but—perhaps owing 
to that very illusiveness—it was more truly melodic 
because less monotonous in both beat and resolution of 
tone. Once the ear has caught the Swinburnian tune, 
the next cadence is rarely a surprise; but in the work 
of Robert Bridges, except in the poems written in the 
iambic pentameter, nearly every cadence is a surprise. 
Technically considered, that was probably his greatest 
triumph, the continual surprise to the listening ear in 
his lyrical cadences. But in the iambic pentameter, 
that is to say in his blank verse and sonnets, he was 
scarcely as successful because not so original in move- 
ment ; he did not seem entirely at home in the iambic 
pentameter, and his work in that medium has curious 
thythmic echoes, occasionally of Milton, here and 
there of Keats, at times too of Gray, even when 
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in colour he yet remains entirely distinctive and 
personal. 

But it is as a lyrist that he showed the full purity of 
his originality, and that in spite of the fact that so 
many of his songs have a native air of Elizabethanism. 
Many of them indeed might have found, by natural 
affinity, a place in any of the song-books of that prolific 
period of delicate lyric fantasy 
—the period before the 
Jacobean hardening came to 
add to English poetry the first 
touch of spiritual disillusion, 
a touch not escaped by 
Shakespeare, whose Jacobean 
work is at all points deeper 
than his Elizabethan. The 
real Elizabethan lyric was not 
remarkable for its emotional 
base; the Romantic School 
had not yet come to acquaint 
the world with the intro- 
spective kinship of poets with 
mountains, seas, sunsets and 
dawns. But it possessed 
instead a limpidity, both 
rhythmic and thematic, that 
has never been equalled. 
England was young then, and 
her air full of adventurous 
savour. But while the lyric 
poetry of Robert Bridges 
blossomed, as it were, on the 
Elizabethan stem, it had a 
new colour, a new surcharge 
of power, and Elizabethan in its manner as it may 
have been, was only deceptively so in its final effect, 
which is of no period unless beauty itself may be said 
to have a period. And in certain respects he was as 
little modern as Elizabethan. It was only his metrical 
experiments that kept him really modern, and it is im- 
possible to label him as a true Georgian. His presence 
in Mr. Harold Munro’s recent anthology only empha- 
sised his independence by the contrast of his consummate 
yet adventuring technique with the sprawling “‘ hum- 
drum and harum-scarum ”’ (to use his own expression) 
of so much of what else is there. 


Portrait by Foulsham & Banfield. 


III. 


He attempted as well both the dramatic and the 
narrative poem, but in neither did he achieve any 
complete success; there is something too cold, too 
willed about his plays, and about the pseudo-epic 
“ Eros and Psyche ”’ in particular. He wrote too much 
from the mere literary standpoint and too little from 
within his subject-matter ; the poetic dramatist must 
place for the nonce his stage technique above his verse 
technique, and the narrative poet must be overwhelmed 
by the cumulative force of his story. In none of his 
plays, and certainly not in “ Eros and Psyche,” did 
Robert Bridges fulfil the fundamental demands of the 
art either of drama or of tale-telling. Passages of great 
beauty, it is needless to say, are not lacking, but where 
they occur they seem rather to be embroideries upon 
the theme than gushings from the theme’s central 


fountain; also where he is most beautiful he 
is most Greek—which is to say, more imitative and 
less himself. It is inevitable that the reader, and 
the critic too, should pass almost at once, and with- 
out deviation into the by-paths of his other work, 
from his perfect and original lyrics to the crown of 
his achievement, ‘The Testament of Beauty.” 

This poem is the fruit of a 
long life of inspired brooding 
upon our mortal lot and the 
meaning of life. No deeper, 
no vaster, no more _ poetic 
subject is possible to any 
poet, and the greater poets 
of the world are finally judged 
by their success or failure in 
giving, not an answer to the 
eternal problem—that is the 
goal of the philosopher proper, 
not of the poet—but a state- 
ment of it in such terms of 
beauty that his vision of the 
truth enlarges the spiritual 
experience of mankind. To 
do this is not to be didactic ; 
it is only to have ascended 
Sinai—and no artist need be 
ashamed of that ! 

An exposition of such a 
poem is impossible in these 
brief limits. It should be 
read itself, not once, nor 
Mr. John Masefield. ©Ven twice. Robert Bridges 

had something to pass on 
to his generation, a vision of the truth, and he revealed 
it in terms of unimpeachable beauty. Nor must the 
form of “ The Testament of Beauty” go unremarked 
and unpraised. In a new measure of incomparable 
malleability he showed a supreme mastery of rhythm. 
Much has been written concerning it, often by those who 
betray a complete unfitness for the task. The secret 
of the success of what he himself called his ‘ loose 
alexandrines ’’ lies, I think personally, in the fact that 
the metre is evolutionary rather than revolutionary, 
that the experiment is based upon a previous and trium- 
phant experiment by the “ mighty-mouthed inventor 
of harmonies.”’ And here I should like to let Robert 
Bridges speak for himself: ‘‘ In the art of English verse 
my own work has led me to think that there is a wide 
field for exploration in the metrical prosody, and that 
in carrying on Milton’s inventions in the syllabic verse 
there is better hope of successful progress than in the 
technique of free verse as I understand it.” 

That advice is his technical legacy to those of us 
who come after him, and we lost by his death something 
more than an official chieftain. Poetry itself had been 
newly dignified by his practice of it. 


JOHN MASEFIELD. 


The appointment of Mr. John Masefield to the laureate- 
ship is provocative immediately of a discussion upon 
the nature of poetic beauty, and we are faced with the 
question as to how far beauty, in the art of poetry, 
can be homespun as against cloth of gold. In the older 
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view upon poetry, a great mass of Mr. Masefield’s work 
would have been said to possess only secondary beauty 
and not the full, authentic splendour of the Muse. 
I can imagine Vida and Boileau denying to “ Dauber ” 
and “‘ The Everlasting Mercy” any specifically poetic 
beauty at all; I can imagine even Longinus and 
Quintilian being somewhat of the same opinion; but 
not entirely Aristotle, who would have had, I venture 
to believe, a few reservations in Mr. Masefield’s favour ; 
and certainly Euripides would have hastened to clasp 
hands with the new laureate. But the whole question 
of what is and what is not poetry has changed front, 
and that chiefly through two literary revolutions: the 
revolution called the Romantic School, and a revolu- 
tion of later date which Mr. Masefield himself, consciously 
or unconsciously, has partly led—one which might be 
termed the Unromantic School. Even the classicists 
were not as non-romantic—in the literary sense—as the 
modern realists who, strangely enough, may be said to 
have grown out of the Romantic Movement, though 
their inheritance is complicated by the fact that they 
are also, in some sort, in reaction from the Parnassians 
and the Symbolists. 

Still; be that as it may, the realism, the direct paint- 
ing of the outwardly ugly, if inwardly dramatic—and 
therefore surely material for a poem—is modern to the 
extent that it has turned Apollo and the Muses from 
an aristocracy into a democracy. This, in that it has 
enlarged the audience for poetry, since it has given to 
the poet’s net a wider sweep, has been wholly to the 
good, wholly evolutionary. A theme which to a 
classical poet would have seemed unworthy of attention 
seems to a modern poet worthy of his utmost endeavour. 
Nevertheless it cannot too often be affirmed that the 
enlargement of the scope of poetry to include, in Mr. 
Masefield’s own words, “the dirt and the dross, the 
dust and scum of the earth,” depends for its esthetic 
success not on its theory but solely on the individual 
powers of the poet who seeks to put that theory into 
practice, and we are once more—as in art always—face 
to face with the old and fundamental problem of 
technique. 

To many, especially to the young, self-confident 
critic fresh from the universities, the perfection of a 
writer’s technique lies in its scrupulous freedom from 
verbal fault ; but to the more experienced critic good 
technique lies principally in its power to hold an audience 
selon, as Napoleon said of another art, les réyles. To 
the first type of critic the greatest writers of the world 
must seem rather astonishingly unsatisfactory—until 
he grows older and understands more of life, for it is 
only a true knowledge of life that can give a true know- 
ledge of the greatest art. That is why the dilletante 
is so often a brilliant critic, but rarely a true one. 
Brilliance needs no experience, while truth does. 

The technique of Mr. Masefield has been called in 
question by one critic after another. It is, of course, 
easy to show that his verse, as verse, may not always 
be classically flawless. Nevertheless it is constantly 
vivid, and vividness in poetry is no secondary virtue ; 
and it is constantly human, that is to say, neither 
academically moribund nor preciously anemic, and 
humanity in poetry is no secondary virtue either. If 
poetry is to exercise its proper function among the 


people of the world it must be human first and esthetic 
after ; and it is a blessed truth that in the case of the 
greatest and most authentic poets, the esthetics and 
the humanity are found in equal proportion. Ifa poet’s 
technique enables him to say what is clamouring in his 
soul to be said, and to say it in such a way that it evokes 
a real response in the fit reader, then his method is 
right for him, no matter how wrong it may be for some 
other poet—or for some critic of poets—with a different 
instinct towards expression, and I consider that no 
critic has a right to pillory any poet’s lack of some other 
poet’s verbal acrobatics when he has, as Mr. Masefield, 
the red-ripe glory in him. It is the very perversion of 
cleverness ! 

There are, however, poems in which Mr. Masefield’s 
technique is finer, warmer and more luminous than in 
others, and though perhaps I am offering an opinion 
counter to the general one, I believe myself that his 
greatest work—because most intimately poetical—is 
less in poems such as “ The Everlasting Mercy ”’ and 
“Reynard the Fox” than in certain of his meditative 
poems, such as “ Fragments,” “ Truth,” “ Biography ”’ 
and in nearly all the “ Lollingdon Downs” volume. 
These, I consider, form Mr. Masefield’s purest achieve- 
ment, being fine and most human in thought and 
passionately beautiful in expression. They have about 
them the very tang of immortality. So too have the 
ending of ‘‘ Dauber ’”’ and the close of ‘‘ The Widow in 
the Bye Street.” 

Il. 

No two poets could differ as a whole more radically, 
and yet be more alike in one fundamental matter, than 
the late laureate and his successor. It is as if each 
lacked what the other possessed; their one common 
factor being their intense preoccupation with beauty. 
But with John Masefield beauty is a more militant 
quality than it was with Robert Bridges. It is as though 
the new laureate has had to fight and wrestle for the 
attainment of it, while it came, almost as though un- 
sought, to his predecessor. It is this which gives to Mr. 
Masefield’s work the greater warmth and variety, and 
the greater exquisiteness to that of Robert Bridges. 

John Masefield possesses the true gifts of the narrative 
poet. As a dramatist he is apt to prolong a scene 
beyond its climax, to water it, as it were, with the in- 
essential; but in his tale-telling his lapses are not 
in the conduct of his story but through the facility of his 
technique, for too often he will make three lines say 
what two would say better. Nevertheless he can draw 
character and portray the deeps of a person, an achieve- 
ment beyond the reach of Robert Bridges, just as the 
limpidity of thought of ‘‘ The Testament of Beauty ”’ is 
beyond his own. Mr. Masefield has always wrinkled 
his brows over the problem of existence, and has faced it 
much as a Roman centurion faced the Parthians ; but 
Robert Bridges considered it in a walled garden, filled 
with fragrance and bird-song, and sighing gently over 
the dear stupidity of the unlettered generations. 

But the measure of the unlikeness of these two poets 
may best, I feel, be exemplified by quoting them, as it 
might be, in an antiphone to the beauty so predominantly 
served by both—Robert Bridges with his “I love all 
beauteous things, I seek and adore them,” John Mase- 
field with his “‘ Be it through me you shame the world!” 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
JUNE, 1930. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later than the 14th of each month. A Competitor may enter for all the seven Competitions, but must cut 
out coupon below and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


That they may be available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions I, II and VII will be the same each month 
until further notice, but the subjects for all the other Competitions may each month be changed. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES 
OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I—OneE for the 
best original lyric. 


II.—HALF A GuINEA for the 
best quotation from 
English verse applicable 
to any review or the 
name of any author or 
book appearing in this 
Number. 

III.—TuHREE NEw Books for 
the best example of 
bathos from any poem, 
by a well-known poet, 
published this century. 


A GuINeEA for the j 
best criticism, in not 
more than two hundred 
words, of Hamlet’s 
famous soliloquy, ‘‘ To 
Be or Not to Be.” 


V.—HALF A GuINEA for the 
most terse pathetic 
passage selected from 
any modern novel. 


This is the Day of Days. 

Oh, never was the sky so 
heavenly fair ; 

Never so warm a_ fragrance 
filled the air ; 

Never sang birds so wild, so 
full of glee ; 

Never breathed wind so indolent 
with bliss ; 

Never ran hearts so light, so 
fancy-free ; 

Never was love so undismayed 
as this. 

Yea, ev’n in the most barren 
heart behold 

Hope born again in amethyst 
and gold. 

Fresh shoots of joy and eager- 
ness betray 

The new Love sprung from 
death on such a day. 

Creatures and men are jubilant 
with praise, 

On this, the Day of Days. 


We also select for printing : 


LYRIC. 


I am in love, in love with 
Spring : 


That fairy maid, the elfin 


VI.—Ha tr a Guinea for the Miss Claire Spencer, thing, 
best review, in not more author of “ Gallows Orchard " (Jonathan Cape). Gives me no rest ; 
than one hundred words, From a drawing by Leo Katz. Beneath my breast 


of any recent book. 
Competitors should give names of Book, Author, 
and Publisher at head of each review. 


VII.—TuHE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a Competition. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR MAY. 


I.—THE PRIzE oF ONE GuINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Sylvia Hooke, 39, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C.4, for the following : 


A SONG OF THANKSGIVING. 
This is the Day of Days. 

. Seek bright buds on the honeysuckle sprays, 
Watch how the hawthorn laughs in morning’s eyes, 
Spilling her silver foam on every briar, 

Breathing a perfume sweet as Paradise. 

Hark to the chorus swelling in the skies. 

The birds have never sung such roundelays ; 
From branch and cloud and thorn all silver-wet, 
Echoes their ardent praise. 


This is the Day of Days. 

Now the late primrose seems more golden-fair, 
All blossoms fling their colour on the air 

Till the whole world is dizzy with their fire. 
Now ’mid the long grass see the violet, 

Tiptoe on slender stalk, all purple-bright, 

As if she had waited through an endless night 
To give that colour and dew to the morning light. 


My foolish heart is murmuring: 


“With Spring for lover, 

You might discover 
Secret of youth, the fount of laughter, 
And so be young for ever after, 

At one with Spring.” 


Were I successful in my winning 
I too should share that glad beginning, 
Eager as dawn ; 
Oh, I would pawn 
My very life if she would take me, 
For so she would immortal make me! 


But Spring, who sets the gods to sighing, 
Could never heed a mortal’s crying. 
Land, water, air, 
Her presence share, 
But none shall stay her feet from flying. 


Go, lovely Maid, warm winds engage thee ; 
Buds, birds and blossoms flock to page thee. 
Herald of birth 
For Mother Earth, 
How could a mortal hope to cage thee ! 


Your lovers can do naught but sing : 
Blessed be Spring!” 


(Elsie Fry Laurence, Edson, Alberta, Canada.) 
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HAVEN. 
Here, in an age of endless fret, 
When Time sweeps by on beating wings ; 
A quiet house in a quiet street 
Stored with old and lovely things ; 
Walls that are white as carded wool, 
Whereon the sun his setting flings ; 
And floors that creak; and corners full 
Of pattering steps and whisperings. 
A quiet house; in a quiet 


A GENERATION MISSING. By CARsTAIRs. 
(Heinemann.) 
“‘Crabbed age—and youth.” 
SHAKESPEARE, The Passionate Pilgrim. 


(Rev. F. Hern, Rowland’s Castle, Hants.) 


THE STARRY VENTURE. By Bessti£ J. B. MACARTHUR. 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


diddle-diddle— 
The Cat and the Fiddle. 
The Cow jumped over the Moon.”’ 


street ; 

And sweetness here that 
quiet brings ; 

A hearth whereover men may 
sit, 

While Time sweeps by on 
beating wings. 

(John Dawson, The College, 

Lichfield.) 


We also highly commend 
the lyrics by A. C. G. Ross 
(Glasgow), Irene Hubbard 
(Steeple Claydon), Kathleen 
Lee (London, E.), E. M. 
Newman (Devizes), Barbara 
Alden (Wellesley), Doreen 
Levy (Bloemfontein, South 
Africa), Mrs. John Carlisle 
(London, S.W.), L. C. Lesley 
House (Christchurch, New 
Zealand), Marjorie Crosbie 
(Wolverhampton), Ronald 
Parr (Nottingham), Mrs. 
Mott (Ruthin), G. Pitt 
(London, N.), Margaret A. B. 
Jones (Loughton), Mrs. 
Emily C. Edwards 
(Calgary, Canada), Ierne 
Ormsby _ (Addiscombe), 
Agnes Hammell (Winnipeg, 
Canada), Margaret F. 
Woodzell (Plymouth), 
Margarita Yates (Haute 
Savoie, France), Dorothy 
Payne (London, E.), S. G. 
August (Invercargill, New Zealand), Melfin W. Jones 
(Cardiff), Aileen M. L. Parker (Mitcham), Phyllis E. 
Noble (Long Melford), Silvey A. Clarke (Hurling- 
ham), D. F. Larkin (Brighton), E. Owen (Salford), 
E. M. Lewis (London, S.W.), Edgar Bailey (Wake- 
field), Teresa B. Noble (Long Melford), Irene Arden 
(Cromer), Dorothy E. Tweed (London, $.W.), Winifred 
Simmons (Parkstone), E. M. Jones (Ascot), Joyce Brooke 
(Oswestry), S. R. Noyes (Johannesburg, South Africa), 
Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), Margaret D. 
Hodenberg (Hampstead), John E. Woods (Coventry), 
K. Bell (Manchester), Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted), 
George S. Astins (Hove), Edith M. Walker (Bourne- 
mouth), B. H. A. Jones (Broadstairs), Doris Major 
(Hendon), Babs Gardner (Luton), C. C. Fraser (Liver- 
pool), Enid D. Woollright (Basingstoke), Diana, Koop 
(Brighton), G. M. Starkey (Folkestone), May Herschel 
Clarke (Woolwich). 


I].—Tue Prize oF Hatr a GurnEA for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to John A. Bellchambers, 
40, Highgate Hill, N.19, for the following : 
GAMBLER’S HOPE. By J. J. Bett. (Ward, Lock.) 
“Give me another horse.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Richard III. 
We also select for printing : 


DEFERRED PAYMENT. By James Owen. 
(Alston Rivers.) 
“Man never is, but always to be blessed.” 
Pope, Essay on Man. 


(G. Pitt, 8-6, Wyndham Crescent, N.19.) 


“The Beautiful Years.” 
By Henry Williamson. 
By Kathleen Ida Noble. 


Nursery Rhyme. 
(Louise Stewart, 38, Great 
King Street, Edinburgh.) 


ASSORTED ARTICLES. By 
D. H. Lawrence.  (Secker.) 


“A cargo of Tyne coal, 
Road rails, pig lead, 
Firewood, ironware and cheap 
tin trays.” 
MASEFIELD, Cargoes. 
(E. B. Nicholls, 13, Ilford 
Avenue, Great Crosby, 
Liverpool.) 


HIS DIFFICULT DAUGHTER. 
By WINIFRED CARTER. 
(Alston Rivers.) 


‘Full many a thankless child 
has been, 
But never one like mine.” 


Hoop. 


(Ella R. Noble, Bridge 
House, Lyston, Long Mel- 
ford, Suffolk.) 


POSTSCRIPT TO AD- 
VENTURE. By ASHLEY 
Gipson.  (Dent.) 

“ Jack fell down and cracked 

his crown, 
And Jill came _ tumbling 
after.” 


Nursery Rhyme, 


(Rev. W. G. Orr, Jaipur, 
Rajputana, India.) 


SUPPRESSION. By W. Hattratr. (Skeffington.) 
(1) ‘“‘ She tipped him in, and held him down beneath the 
bubbling water— 


‘ Now take thou that for venturing to kiss Al Hamet’s 
daughter !’ ”’ 


Bon Gaultier Ballads (‘‘ The Broken Pitcher’). 
(T. Jacques, 32, Bouverie Street, Chester.) 


(2) “‘ If he had faults, he kept them hid.” 
MADELINE BrinGEs, Her Perfect Lover. 
(Ethel M. Kennedy, 46, Aughton Road, Birkdale, 
Southport.) 


III.—TueE PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
drawing illustrating any book title is awarded 
to Kathleen Ida Noble, Bridge House, Lyston, 
near Long Melford, Suffolk, for the drawing 
reproduced on this page. 


We also select for reproduction the drawings by Mrs. 
Irene Wintle, The Knoll, Ashlyn’s Road, Berkhamsted, 
Hants, and by Freda I. Noble, Bridge House, Lyston, 
Suffolk, to each of whom a consolation prize of one book 
has been awarded. We select for special commenda- 
tion the drawings by Norah M. Butterfield (Westward 
Ho !), R. Allen (Liverpool), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
E. L. Wise (Denmark Park, S.E.), L. Bruce (Ashford), 
D. Urwick (Walton-on-Thames), M. R. Fleeson (Man- 
chester), Muriel Bending (Bexhill), James P. Higgins 
(Birstall). 
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By Jo eph Hergesheimer. 


By Mrs, Irene Wintle. 


IV.—Tue Prize or HALF A GUINEA for the best 
patchwork poem is awarded to Mrs. Maude R. 
Fleeson, 26, Chatham Grove, Withington, 
Manchester, for the following : 


Fair Amoret is gone astray (William Congreve) 

And finds too late that men betray ; (Oliver Goldsmith) 
But left her lover in despair, (John Dryden) 

For he’d profane so chaste a fair. (William Habington) 


Her eyes are sapphires set in snow; (Thomas Lodge) 
Go, pretty birds, and tell her so; (Thomas Heywood) 
These, these are joys alone, I cry; (William Whitehead) 
Yet will I love her till I die. (Anon.) 


Absent from thee, I languish still, (Wilmot, Earl of Rochester) 
Then to resist I had no will; (Thomas Otway) 
The tender thought on thee shall dwell ; (William Collins) 
What fair can Amoret excel ? (Mark Akenside) 


We also select for printing : 


Ah! my dear love, why do ye sleep thus long ? (Spenser) 
Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, (Wordsworth) 
Rise, and put on your foliage, and be seen (Herrick) 

Sleep-soothing groves and quiet lawns between. (Thomson) 


Give life to this dark world which lieth dead. (Drummond) 
Rich glowing colour on bare throat and head. (Gosse) 
I love thee to the depth and breadth and height. (Browning) 
My love, thou art my way, my life, my light. (Wzlmot.) 


And when thyself with shining foot shall pass (FitzGerald) 
To light the high tips of the forest grass, (Morris) 

Lo, all things wake and tarry and look for thee, (Bridges) 
Thou whom I long for, who longest for me. (I?ossettz) 


(Phyllis E. Noble, Bridge House, Lyston, Long Melford, 
Suffolk.) 


We also select for special commendation the replies 
by C. E. J. Capern (London, W.C.), Mrs. G. M. Yallop 
(Gorleston-on-Sea), Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe), L. 
Bruce (Ashford), Emily Davis (Dublin), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Margaret Burcham (Winscombe), Mrs. 
May Belben (Wimborne), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), 
Teresa B. Noble (Long Melford), Margaret A. B. Jones 
(Loughton), D. Urwick (Walton-on-Thames), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), John E. Woods (Coventry), 
Ada F. Strike (West Worthing), H. Fawcett (London, 
W.C.), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), R. K. 
Spedding (Liverpool), John A. Bellchambers (Highgate), 
Muriel Bending (Bexhill), Mrs. R. Mair (Guildford), 
Mabel Rourke (Manchester), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), 
A. Dodd (Bembridge, Isle of Wight), D. E. Tweed 
(London, S.W.). 


V.—TueE Prize of HALF A GUINEA for the best cross- 
word puzzle introducing the names of well- 
known authors is awarded to H. Fawcett, 
6, Doughty Street, W.C.1. Mr. Fawcett intro- 
duces the names of thirty-one authors, but his 
puzzle is too roughly drawn for reproduction. 
Every other competitor is disqualified, as each 
has introduced all manner of words as well 
as names of authors—some introducing twice as 
many words as names. 


VI.—Tue Priz—E or HALF A GUINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to J. A. 
Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool, for the 
following : 


PORTRAIT OF A CHINESE LADY. By Lapy Hosier. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

It is difficult to give an adequate account of this most 
delightful book without appearing somewhat fulsome in 
one’s unstinted praise thereof. It is a very satisfying piece 
of work, and is written in so human a manner that the note 
of friendliness and good-fellowship is the predominant one. 
Anyth'ng more sympathetic than the writer’s appreciation 
and treatment of the handicaps and drawbacks of the 
women of China it is impossible to imagine, and she stresses 
—deliberately but apparently incidentally—the oppor- 
tunities open to Western women to help these others to 
win through to social and economic freedom. 


We also select for printing : 


NEW LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE. 

By E. B. Barnarp. (Cambridge Press.) 
Cheerfully written, this illustrated quarto exhibits wide 
research. But it does not reveal ‘‘ new material of Shake- 
spearean interest’? in the bald inventory line: ‘“ Mr. 
Shakespeare owes Ralph Huband £20.” Debtor’s identity 


FREOA I NOBLE 30 


**The Knife Behind the Curtain.” 
By Valentine Williams. 


By Freda I. Noble. 
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remains unproven. Many Shakespeares then existed. 
Mr. Barnard asserts “little is known of Shakespeare 
between 1583—1596."’ What of Love’s Labour’s”’ 
(1591); “Titus” (1594); “ Poems” 
(1593-94) ? Henry Condell is described 
as ‘‘ Co-Editor of 1623 folio,’’ and with 
Heminge ‘‘ best qualified for the task.” 
Manifestly absurd! They did not edit 
Shakespeare, or even write the preface 
they signed. Mr. Barnard conjectures, 
is redundant and woefully disappoints 
his expectant readers. 


(Captain Wm. Jaggard, Rose Bank, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Warwicks.) 


THE FLOWER OF LIFE. 
By Tuomas Burke. (Constable.) 


No simple story of more elusive beauty 
has come from the pen of Mr. Thomas 
Burke than this short novel, ‘‘ The 
Flower of Life.”” By some magic alchemy 
he turns to gold the drab surroundings 
and incidents in the life of a woman 
bent on the wheel of misfortune and sordid poverty. The 
streets of London, however squalid, are touched by his 
magic with a wan majesty. Jane is a figure of austere 
dignity. There is tragedy, kindliness and indifference in 
this quiet chronicle of a lowly life whose god was respecta- 
bility and whose passion was pride. 


(Kathleen Hyde, 9, Stepney Drive, Scarborough.) 


THE ENGLISH CAPTAIN. By L. A. G. Strona. 
(Gollancz.) 


In this volume of short stories the author of ‘‘ Dewer 
Rides ”’ reveals a fine accuracy of word and phrase, which 
gives his work distinction and individuality. His style is 


Miss Mary . 
Roberts Rinehart, 


whose new mystery novel, “The Door,” 
has just been published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


oddly reminiscent of that which characterises Thomas 
Hardy's poems; he expresses with precision and beauty 
the undertones of thought and emotion—a rare and notable 
thing among modern writers. ‘‘ The 
Gurnet,” “ Ann ”’ and “ The Gates ”’ are 
especially remarkable for their delicacy 
of touch and their revelation of sym- 
pathetic insight. This book will un- 
doubtedly enhance the reputation of an 
author whose first novel was recently ac- 
claimed by a competitor in THE BOOKMAN. 


(N. M. Butterfield, 3, Kingsley Terrace, 
Westward Ho!), Devon.) 


We also specially commend the 
reviews by Silvey A. Clarke (Hurling- 
ham), A. E. Gowers (Haverhill), 
Margaret A. B. Jones (Loughton), 
C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), Alfred 
Higginson (South Kensington, S.W.), 
G. Pitt (London, N.), James P. 
Higgins (Birstall), Margaret Owen 
(Whitstable), A. Dodd (Bembridge, 
Isle of Wight), R. K. Spedding 
(Liverpool), Sylvia Hooke (London, E.C.), Agatha 
Honnywill (Bristol), Evelyn Bamber (Blackburn), Joan 
Stiebel (Leatherhead), Edith E. Hall (Eastbourne), S. 
Barrington McClean (Glasgow), Mrs. Emily E. Moore 
(Letchworth), J. S. Coltart (Norwich), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), K. M. Sanders (Bridport), S. R. Fuller 
(Streatham). 


VII.—A Prize oF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BooKMAN is awarded to G. Macaskie, The 
Oratory Central R.C. School for Girls, Stewarts 
Grove, Sydney Street, Chelsea, S.W.3, and to 
Sam van Hoff, Karlsruhe Gardens, Campbell 
Place, Colombo. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


G. B. BURGIN: HIS CENTURY. 


N George Burgin’s delightful ‘‘ Memoirs of a 
Clubman,” he tells how, being sent out to a 
Canadian uncle at eighteen, he was taken at once to 
a prayer meeting at Four Corners, and rather staggered 
to hear this pious uncle pray for him. There must 
have been a herald letter from his father. Young 
George wished to be an author, and had been told, 
“Very well, then; you must see the world a little 
before you begin. ‘Home-keeping youth have ever 
homely wits.’”’ The prayer ran: ‘“ Thou knowest, 
O Lord, that in Thine infinite goodness and mercy Thou 
hast directed the steps of our young friend into our 
midst. He has it in mind, O Lord, to write books, and 
it has not yet been given him to know what sort of books. 
Turn him, O Lord, we beseech Thee, from the thought- 
less error of his ways, and in Thine own good time 
teach him to do something useful.”’ 

My conviction is that this prayer was answered, as 
prayers may sometimes be, in the spirit and not in the 
letter. The young friend has lived to write and publish 
one hundred books—mostly novels—and I think them 
rather more useful work than any that Uncle James at 
Four Corners can have had in mind. There are sundry 
ways in which the art of fiction is of service. The novel 
may be a bigger and better pulpit than he had seen, or 
indeed, if not a pulpit, a bigger and better school. Some 


use is claimed in writing circles for even its most dismal 
examples. But the service least easily computed is a 
novel's contribution to the good cheer and happy 
charity of life, the service done when the author, with 
an honest, gay and sympathetic heart, merely holds 
a mirror up, letting us see life for a while undistorted 
by our frets and limitations. That is neither computed 
nor commonly thought about with due gratitude, yet 
it is a service only to be done by writers whom the 
Almighty has fitted for it. And it is the service done 
by George Burgin in all these novels. 

A feat? Yes; a feat to be wondered at easily. 
But I am not, for my part, concerned very much in 
the debate as to whether it is, or is not, a feat without 
parallel. What concerns me more is the human debt 
of gratitude. Consider the hard fact that, apart from 
gratitude, the reward of such a “ something useful ” 
is mainly found in doing it. True, no honest, gay and 
sympathetic author knows what luck may come his 
way, and Burgin’s “‘ The Shutters of Silence ”’ is in its 
forty-first edition. But this gallant diligence deserves 
better thanks than the world has given. It has been 
modest. Its motive has never been that egotism of 
“self-expression ’’’ which imposes too much upon 
humourless critics. It has been clean-minded, and 
that is a something rather precious in these times, 
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when filthy novels parade all public ways with brassy 
faces. 

To my mind, these merits are much rarer than they 
ought to be in current English fiction. I can think of 
no others which the novel so much lacks, by com- 
parison with its natural pre-War sobriety and sane 
health. It has merits by way of compensation ; some 
indeed are beyond the fetch of pre-War fancy and skill ; 
but these are not the achievements of egotism, prurient 
or simply pretentious. And, so far as post-War fiction 
is good, it differs from Burgin’s output most in being 
unhappy ; for another of his diligent virtues is a resolute 
mind for the happy story when he can tell it. We 
shall inevitably come back to that preference, having 
learnt in suffering what to teach in song. 

Meanwhile Mr. Burgin keeps on writing imper- 
turbably. At 74, this feat of creative work, though it 
means more than 6,000,000 words written, is less won- 
derful than his unfailing freshness. That no doubt 
accounts for it. But who will pretend to account for 
that ? One finds him, in spite of some physical fatigue, 
boyish still, with a warm heart and a light humour— 
proof that, in a longish life, he has lost neither in- 
terest nor courage. He says that such work takes 
something out of us. “‘ We give so much to making 
shadows that we are in danger of becoming shadows 
ourselves.” But he has somehow survived this peril 
and kept his hundredth book as airy as the first. Now, 
it is true that a novelist may 
owe some of his ability to do 
that to skill acquired as he 
learns his trade. But the 
wonder is, after all, that Nature 
has equipped him; and one 
finds in fact that George 
Burgin’s method of work, 
almost a lack of method, 
has been to let Nature have 
her way. He has not nursed 
his strength with any regimen 
of hours, or ridden it like a 
hack as Trollope did (with no 
disadvantage), but has just 
written at any time, and for 
any length of time, when the 
demon possessed him, letting 
reactions take care of 
themselves. 

What is this demon? How 
does the genius of  story- 
telling inspire and use a 
writer? He says very 
simply : 

“You see some tace or Portrait by E. 0. Hoppe. 
some incident that makes an 
impression. An idea goes into the back of your head 
somewhere and germinates. One day you will sit down 
and say to yourself, * I’ve got to start,’ and somehow the 
beginnings of a plot come to you. You have gradually 
imagined your story, and then comes the real difficulty— 
to know the people in it. You have conceived their 
characters, but you have to get to know them intimately 
and believe in them; because, if they’re not real people 
to you, they can’t be real to anybody else. The curse of 
it is you don’t want to be interrupted then. If you're 
taken away from them you lose sight of them, and that’s 


fatal. Until you get to know all about the people in your 
story the best thing to do is to go and live on a desert 
island.”’ 


The study is tyrannous for still another reason. “ Of 
course you must have an idea to begin with, of what 
they are going to do—of what the story is about and 
what the end will be. You make a skeleton. But, 
for my sins, I can’t begin with a note of that. Directly 
I make a note it has the effect of putting the thing out 
of mind.” So he must make the more haste to clothe 
and animate his skeleton; and there is always the 
chance that it may turn out to be loose in the joints. 
“Often you plan for a character to do a thing and it 
turns out that he won’t. However, that is really 
hopeful though for the moment embarrassing, for it 
means that the character is alive and real, with a will 
of his own. You have then to change your story, of 
course.” 

That account of the creative process comes from an 
authentic story-teller. Estimating my friend’s output, 
I think I am justified in looking at it as one gallery of 
very human figures, rather than asking how many 
frames contain important works. The size of canvas used 
was prescribed by a publishing fashion ; it has nothing 
to do with the size of his artistic achievemerft; and I see 
this, in the main, as a panorama of French Canadian 
life, teeming and happy, rich in humour and sympathy. 

Apart from his Canadian stories, Mr. Burgin has 
written many novels of English 
life, the most recent of which 
are “‘Nitana,” Allandale’s 
Daughters,” “Out of the 
Swim,” ‘‘ The Final Test,” 
“The Faithful Fool,” ete. 
In addition he has written 
various tales of Eastern life 
embodying ideas picked 
up when he was secretary 
to Baker Pasha and accom- 
panied him to Armenia on 
a Reform Commission. 
Among these are “ Tomalyn’s 
Quest,” and “The Slaves 
of Allah.” The scene of 
“The Hundredth Man” 
is. partly laid in Australia, 
and there are two Spanish 
novels, Lady of Spain” 
and “Diana of Dreams.” 
Hence, it will be seen that 
Mr. Burgin has had the good 
fortune to travel widely and 
study many and varied 

Mr. G. B. Burgin. nationalities. Of all the 

countries he has visited, 
Canada was his first love although he has been unable 
to revisit it since the War. 

The hundredth book, “ The Woman Without a 
Heart,” is a novelistic variant of “‘ When you were a king 
in Babylon and I was a Christian slave.’’ The hero’s 
mother before he was born became firmly impressed 
with the idea that she and her husband had lived before, 
and wronged each other, and were condemned to expiate 
this wrong in various shapes for an indefinite period. 
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The husband believed this too, and, when the mother 
died, constantly impressed on his son that he would one 
day meet a woman whom he had wronged in a previous 
state of existence. The boy, in every other respect a 
sane and healthy young Englishman, unquestioningly 
believes this. The woman without a heart gets to 
know of this kink in his mentality, shams that she 
was the woman he had met in some bygone age, and 
insists that he must repair the wrong he had done her 
by furthering her present ambitions. She has no heart 
and uses him to get to know the millionaire whose 
secretary he is, and marries the millionaire. The rest 
of the story is devoted to the hero’s escape from her 
toils when he is convinced that she is a fraud. Perhaps 
the best character in the book is the millionaire 
Bannister, who loves the woman without a heart and 
devises her punishment in the hope that it may one 
day redeem her. 

Some fault may be found with G. B. B. on the score 
of hasty production ; he himself says frankly that he 
has never been able to decide whether it would not 
have been better ‘‘ to spend two or three years over a 
big book which a couple of hundred people might 
praise,” instead of ‘‘ turning out a smaller book in three 
months, content to tell a happy story pleasantly.”” But, 
on the whole, he is glad to have let fame look after itself. 
“ There are too many people writing with swelled heads 
and becoming insufferable.”’ 

However, it is not a mere question of egotism. The 
lime labor et mora is worth while as conscientious 
artistry, yet Mr. Priestley gave as little of it to his 


240,000 words of “The Good Companions” as Mr. 
Burgin gave to “ The Shutters of Silence,’ written in 
six weeks. The question is commonly one of taking 
a bigger risk with one’s bread and butter. When 
Jerome was asked, ‘‘ Why don’t you give us another 
‘Paui Kelver’?” he said, “It took me two years to 
write and one must live.’’ Certainly there is egotism 
in the ambition to write for posterity, and I suspect 
that motive of many failures. Burgin’s advice to a 
young author is sound: ‘Say to yourself, ‘I’m not 
going to bother about posterity; I’m going to write 
this story in the most conscientious way I possibly can, 
and, whatever posterity may think, I shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing that I did all I could with it.’ ” 
But, if the young author be a sensitive artist, his most 
conscientious way may be slow ; or, if his story needs 
a big canvas, it may aggravate his risks in another way. 
In either case he will and should be judged by his quality 
as well as by the fertility he shows; and my friend’s 
best answer on that score would be, I think, that the 
human values have more weight for a fine judgment 
than the nice artistic ones. 

These his work has in the highest measure, and they 
give it a large beauty that many a painstaking artist 
misses. The figures in the long gallery, limned with 
unfailing sympathy and a blithe, gentle humour, are 
very lovable ; and it is the spirit in which they were 
created that one admires and loves in this prolific author, 
still young, and wearing his honours modestly. 


KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


Current Fiction. 


EUROPA’S BEAST.' 


If you give Mr. Mottram’s title its full significance, I 
suppose you must regard Olive Blythway as Europa and 
Geoffrey Skene as the Bull, but the parallel is not suggested 
until the close, after they are married, on their honeymoon 
in Venice, and looking at the Veronese painting of the 
Rape of Europa : 

“Then, as he looked, he began to wonder. Didn’t he fre- 
quently feel just like that prize animal, surfeited with effort 
beneath a voke that was self-imposed by its own nature’s 
necessities ?. And, making allowance for differences of diet and 
daily activities and contemporary manners, didn’t she submit 
to her destiny—her actual fate, anvhow—with just that lovely, 
almost ostentatious acquiescence ? ”’ 


Somehow Olive fails to win your sympathy. When 
Skene first sees her in the Cathedral she is a strangely 
pathetic, alluringly romantic figure; but when Skene 
comes to know her the pathos and romance seem super- 
ficial, she dwindles to a rather shallow, commonplace little 
person, and Skene himself is dimly aware of this, yet she 
retains her fascination for him and, in spite of the fact 
that she is married to a war-broken, neurotic, self-centred 
young man, whom she has ceased to love, Skene feels she 
is the one woman in the world for him and is recklessly 
resolved to make her his own. Accident clears the way for 
him to do this without outraging the proprieties, and 
though you do not understand his passion—the War had 
left him, also, uprooted and perplexed, and possibly he did 
not understand it himself—you are held closely interested 
in the man and in the woman, and in their story. Their 
characters, and indeed all the characters in the book, are 
drawn with Mr. Mottram’s accustomed skill and insight 
—Skene’s Aunt Chris, as practical as she is kind, is wholly 


1 By R. H. Mottram. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


charming, the egregious Mrs. Garmont Liversedge a pure 
joy ; Olive’s father and mother, her old grandfather and 
eerie old grandmother are sketched with humour and subtle 
understanding, and Olive herself fails to capture your 
affection only because she is so perfectly and faultily 
human. Asa story, this will not rank with ‘“‘ The Spanish 
Farm,” but it is as well written and as strong in its 
characterisation as anything Mr. Mottram has done. 

SEVEN BOBSWORTH.? 


The title has no reference to the price of the book, but 
stands for the number of the house in Bobsworth Garden 
City which was the address of Mr. Fiddler, and the story 
is derived from the private and occasionally scandalous 
diaries and papers he left for somebody to edit and publish 
after his death. Fiddler was a quiet, average man, with 
some small private means, who was drawn into becoming 
publicity agent for the Garden City founded by the eminent 
financiers Sir James Cobbold and Lord Grout on philan- 
thropic lines which had to be cautiously modified as time 
went on, in order to make the City a profitable as well as 
a going concern. The designing and inauguration of the 
Garden Suburb (a ground plan of which is given on the 
end-papers), steps taken to popularise it, the desirable and 
undesirable residents who settled down in it, and the efforts 
made, for business reasons, to freeze out the undesirables 
and replace them with respectable suburban people—all 
the life of the place and the characters of its founders and 
of many of its conventional and oddly unconventional 
inhabitants are described with wit and humour and quiet 
satire that are shrewdly revealing and keep you continually 
amused. Where is Bobsworth ? It has features so much 


2 By J. D. Beresford. 7s. (Faber & Faber.) 
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in common with every Garden City that every Garden 
citizen will have his suspicions, but it is pictured so 
graphically and in such detail that you are convinced it 
must have an authentic local habitation somewhere under 
another name. ‘‘ Seven Bobsworth ”’ is at once a brilliant 
social satire, an acute commentary on certain develop- 
ments in modern life, and excellent 
entertainment. 
R. F. 


THE GOLDEN POUND.* 


Except here and there, in “ Set in 
Dominion,’ and in ‘‘ What Shakespeare 
Knew,” these stories are written in the 
very lightest of light veins; they are 
whimsical, fantastic, farcical, droll, 
everything but serious. Often a streak 
of charming sentiment runs through 
them, now and then there is a fleeting, 
elusive hint of pathos, but in the main 
they were written to amuse and are 
delightfully amusing. Mr. Hutchinson 
evidently has a tenderness for schoolgirls 
who have character and rebel against 
too much discipline. He introduces 
an exasperating and attractive one 
in ‘“‘ The Girl With the Grave Nose,’ and another in 
in “ The Disciplinarian,’”’ and his story of how the difficult 
Celia was at last completely subdued by the resolute kind- 
ness and genial tolerance of the wisely sympathetic and 
understanding Miss Strong, famed as a stern trainer of the 
young, is one of the deftest, most entertaining things in the 
book. Clever too, in its gossamer, airy way, is ‘‘ The 
Wicked Aunt,” and in its quainter, more grotesque fashion, 
‘“The Magic Stick.” They are all fairy-tales for grown- 
ups, fresh and piquant in style as in idea, and the grown-up 
who writes this has read them with complete enjoyment. 

R.. 
CIMARRON.! 

While the East was settling down to a life of order and 
culture, the prairie lands of Oklahoma were still a wilder- 
ness. The displaced Indians were still brooding over their 
wrongs, a peril to the early settlers; bandits with their 
six-shooters kept scattered prairie towns and unfortunate 
travellers in a state of uneasiness. Yet it was this wild 
land that called Yancey Cravat from the orderliness of 
Kansas and the decorum of his wife’s 
family into the heart of unknown 
dangers. And Sabra, his wife, brought 
up to elegance and comfort, went with 
him, taking their four-year-old son. If 
she had guessed half the discomforts and 
dangers she was to face, would she have 
gone? Undoubtedly, for Sabra was 
made of the true pioneering stuff, and 
while her big, handsome husband did 
all the picturesque, theatrical things, 
Sabra did the hard work and kept the 
newspaper he started coming out 
regularly. Miss Ferber gives a vivid 
picture, glowing with colour, full of 
‘movement, of the early Oklahoma days, 
and in the foreground are Yancey and 
Sabra, drawn with sympathy and humour, 
very much alive. Yancey with his ideals, 
his waywardness, longing to make a new 
state, something finer than any that 
had been before ; Sabra working quietly from the domestic 
angle to make the state a replica of the one from which 
they have escaped. A brilliant book, bold in conception 
and written with shrewd understanding. 


THE STRANGER : AN ADVENTURE AMONG THE ENGLISH.* 
Until he was sixteen Rodney Gayne had never set foot 
in his native country. Coming to England an orphan to 


3 By A. S. M. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoug‘iton ) 
4 By Edna Ferber. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
5 By Godfrey Elton. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Portrait by E O. Hoppé. 
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live with an aunt and uncle, he found himself something 
of a foreigner among his own countrymen. The feeling 
stayed with him. English snobbishness, English desire 
for conformity, English notions of fair play, English 
aristocracy—these things puzzled him; he was always 
battling against the stream. How could he be friends 
with a common village boy, and still 
associate with a young baronet and his 
sister? Yet such is the underlying 
strength of the quiet, dreamy youth 
that somehow he contrives to do it. 
The merry, impetuous, imperious Lydia 
is rather more than a friend ; her power 
over him is enduring. Rodney grows 
up, goes to Oxford, goes to the War, 
but remains intrinsically the same boy 
with the analytical mind and tender 
conscience to whom the impudent young 
baronet said: ‘I shall get more fun out 
of life than you.” The book is perhaps 
too leisurely, but it is an interesting 
study, and when at the end Rodney 
says: ‘‘I swore I’d get to understand 
_ J. D. the place and be English myself some 

day,”’ we are inclined to endorse Lydia’s 
declaration : ‘‘ You’ve been far, far more 

English than any of us.” A. A. 


HER FATHER’S HOUSE.‘ 


It is delightful when an author whose progress one has 
watched, not without anxiety lest she should fall below her 
previous accomplishment, actually soars beyond it. In 
her new novel Hilda Vaughan reveals a charming, even a 
robust, vein of humour that blends beautifully with the 
pathos and drama of her theme. We are carried along in 
spite of ourselves, for there is so much on the way that 
urges us to linger and read again. The characters of this 
tale are a considerable advance on those of ‘‘ The Invader,” 
Miss Vaughan’s last book, while the sitautions are more 
tense and the incidents are never anything but natural, 
though we see them through the eyes of a lyric poet. It 
is not only in her descriptions of scenery that the poet 
discloses herself, but in the clouds of tragedy that hang 
over the world and the brilliant gleams of sunlight that 
struggle through them. It will be a long time before we will 
forget old Tom the shepherd, who thought 
that a bath at his time of life would be an 
experiment fraught with peril, and Nell 
Tretower and her gallant wreck of a 
father, and Uncle Mark, the very rigid, 
and Matthias Jones who, writing a letter 
of indignant denial that the manageress 
of one of his milk-shops is disreputable, 
informs Nell’s mother that ‘“ your 
younger daughter proved to be as idle, 
light-minded, flighty and ungrateful as 
your elder one was changeable. I am 
glad you have no more in tamily to 
offer me. Assuring you, dear Madam, 
of our grateful esteem, We are, Your 
obliged servants, Matthias Jones & Co., 
Ltd.” Hilda Vaughan is to be very 
warmly congratulated on this novel, 
and so are the thousands who will 
revel in its pages. 

H. B, 
TALES TOLD BY SIMPSON.’ 


Some of Miss May Sinclair’s finest work is to be found 
in these stories concerning an artistic circle in Chelsea, all 
told by Roland Simpson, and each one in its way a little 
masterpiece. Whether Miss Sinclair is dealing with the 
pathos of “ Khaki,’”’ the bank clerk who loved to frequent 
the studios and who was “ in love with danger,’ or with 
the comedy of the celebrated author, Watt Gunn, and his 

® By Hilda Vaughan. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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attempt to escape from the lion-collector, Mrs. Folyat- 
Raikes, she always writes with the admirable restraint 
and economy characteristic of her work, and has a keen 
sense of the subtleties of life. Her 
humour and her sentiment are alike 
subtle, delicately woven into the fabric 
of her stories, and even if nothing 
happened to the people she describes, 
it would be a delight to read about them, 
for all are invested with the exciting 
qualities of humanity; all are real, 
skilfully finished portraits. But some- 
thing does happen every time; Miss 
Sinclair can get the essence of a life- 
history into a few thousand words, 
can be satirical without giving way to 
malice, ironical without descending to 
hitterness. ‘‘ The Bambino,” ‘‘ Between 
the Lines,’’ as well as ‘“ Khaki’ and 
““The Collector,” rank among the 
best stories in the book—though it 
is hard to state a preference when 
all the thirteen are so entertaining and so beautifully done. 


GLORY PLACE.* 

There is a largeness about Miss Bower’s themes, a leisureli- 
ness about her manner which give her an affinity with the 
Victorian novelists. ‘“‘Glory Place”’ is a long novel— 
almost four hundred pages—but the length is necessary to 

° By Marian Bower. 7s. 6d. (Mills & Boon.) 


Portrait by Henry ‘ 


its subtle characterisation and compelling atmosphere. In 
East Anglia tradition dies hard, and ancestry is revered 
even more passionately than in the more sophisticated 
regions of England. Miss Bower’s 
story is of a man in whom ambition is 
a “grievous fault’? and who, coming 
of ancient lineage, yearns to possess the 
ancestral hall, Glory Place. To this 
end he sacrifices all the better part of 
his nature, all that men hold dear— 
love, honour, the three women who 
influence his life—the beloved, the 
loving and the woman whom, to 
achieve his ambition, he marries. And 
what does he gain by it? Miss Bower 
tells us in a dramatic, carefully written, 
carefully thought out story, a story 
that keeps one intensely interested 
from its opening page to the final 
bitter calamity that wrecks Anthony 
Gayteways’s plans—yet brings with 
it an echo of hope. The characters 
are cleverly drawn, and although the principal ones 
do not invite our sympathy to any great extent, 
their very naturalness keeps us absorbed in _ their 
actions and thoughts, and the circumstances that aid 
or thwart them. It is a human book, touching depths 
of reality, and pleasing with the haunting strange- 
ness of that remote East Anglia Miss Bower knows so 
intimately. A. A, 


THE PROGRESS OF BOOKBINDING.* 


The monks, with the assistance of goldsmith and jeweller, 
were the first bookbinders, before printing was invented, 
and the costly and beautiful bindings of their manuscript 
psalters and books of hours remain among the things 
that are a joy forever. But Mr. Michael Sadleir’s concern 
is not with the whole art of bookbinding; he has made 
a careful study of the practical development of publishers’ 
bindings since publishing has been a considerable business 
or profession, and has written a history of that develop- 
ment and of the different styles of bindings adopted by 
publishers from time to time during the hundred and fifty 
years ending at the end of last century. Starting with the 
primitive, unlettered paper wrappers in which some 
eighteenth century books were issued, he shows how these 
were succeeded by the stiff cover with labelled spine, and 
that by cloth bindings and labels ; how decorations on the 
cloth in gold and colour were introduced ; and duly brings us 
to the publishers’ bindings that were in general use thirty 
years ago. It is an extensive survey that will interest 
all who are interested in books, and will be of special value 
to collectors in helping them to recognise from the style 
of a book’s binding the approximate date of its publication. 
The volume is illustrated with twelve collotype plates 
showing bound books of various periods. 

This is the first volume in a “ bibliographia’’ series of 
studies in book history and book structure between 1750- 
1900, which Mr. Michael Sadleir is editing, and others 
in preparation are ‘‘ An Index to the ‘ Annuals,’’’ by 
Andrew Boyle; “A Bibliography of William Beckford 
of Fonthill,” by Guy Chapman; and ‘ Henry Colburn,”’ 
the story of a publisher of the Regency, based on his 
private notes. 


RUDYARD KIPLING? 


The task of writing about the great ones of the earth 
is not an easy one. Some try to fit a genius into a niche 
that has been the special viewpoint of other great ones 


* “The Evolution of Publishers’ Binding Styles: 1750- 
goo.” By Michael Sadleir. Limited to 500 copies. 203. 
(Constable.) 

+ “Rudyard Kipling.”” By R. Thurston Hopkins. 5s. 
net. (Cecil Palmer.) 


of his craft, but to essay to do this must mean failure ; 
for ‘“‘each in his separate star’’ differs from the rest. 
Mr. Hopkins has realised this, and has given us a most 
interesting and well-reasoned book. This “story of a 
genius ”’ is well worth reading from many points of view, 
one of the chief being that the author has neglected no 
part of Mr. Kipling’s writings. To many the poet and 
author is known principally for his poems and stories 
dealing with soldiers and, fine as these are, there is also 
another side frequently lost sight ‘of—the splendid lyrics, 
such as ‘‘ Eddi’s Service,’’ ‘‘ The Recall’’ and “ Cities 
and Thrones and Powers.’’ And new to some, un- 
acquainted with Indian publications, will be the verses 
describing ‘‘ the long-haired things of the studios ”’ : 


** But I consort with long-haired things 
In velvet collar-rolls, 
Who talk about the Aims of Art, 
And ‘ theories and goals,’ 
And moo and coo with women-folk 
About their blessed souls. 


“But what they call ‘ psychology’ 
Is lack of liver pill, 
And all that blights their tender souls, 
Is eating till they’re ill, 
And their chief way of winning goals 
Consists in sitting still.’’ 


London did not appeal to Kipling. The magic and 
charm of the East were in his blood. The city of the West 
could not offer a- fare so mysterious, subtle and alluring 
as did Lahore or Calcutta. But still the Empire, and such 
men as Joseph Chamberlain and Cecil Rhodes, who stood 
for its further greatness, he cared for very much. To such 
a patriot the true picture of a British army officer “‘ is of a 
captain putting down his glass untasted, after twelve hours 
of hunger and thirst, to make sure that his men are properly 
fed and billeted.’”’ A little different picture from one or 
two of those drawn rather unpleasantly by some of the 
more modern writers of war stories ! 

Like many artists, Kipling is attached to no particular 
section of the community. ‘“ Kipling’s God is the God of 
the Old Norse Sea Kings, the fighting God, the ‘ Jehovah 
of the Thunders,’ who can sympathise with men who can 
put up a good fight or sing a roystering barrack song.’’ The 
book is a very welcome addition to those Mr. Hopkins has 
written on Kipling and on Sussex. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PauLt’s HousE, WARWICK 
SguarE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


It is with more than regret that I record the 
death last month of Mrs. Marion St. John Webb, a 
writer for children whose 
work has for some years 
past been steadily grow- 
ing in popularity. She is 
best known for her three 
books of tales in verse 
about “‘ The Littlest One,”’ 
which have reached a 
sale of well over a hundred 
thousand, and were two 
years ago collected in one 
volume, “ The Littlest 
One: His Book”’; and for 
her series of whimsical, 
quaintly imaginative 
“Mr. Papingay’”’ stories 
in prose. These last, 
which ran serially in the 
Woman’s Pictorial before 
appearing in book form, 
were “ The Little Round 
House,” ‘‘ Mr. Papingay’s 
Ship,” “Mr. Papingay’s 
Caravan,” and “Mr. 
Papingay’s Flying 
Shop” to be published 
shortly by Messrs. 
Collins. She was still 
in her teens when she began contributing verses 
for children to the Daily News and other papers, 
and these were in 1914 included in her first 
book, “‘ The Littlest One.’’ The present vogue of 
verse that is written not only about children but 
for children had not started so long ago, and it is 

_doubtless with this in mind that Mr. A. G. Sparks 
(of Harrow), sending an appreciation of her work 
to THE BookKMAN, refers to her as “‘ one who struck 
a pioneer note in contemporary literature. I shall 
never forget,’’ says Mr. Sparks, in the course of an 
article that comes too late to be given in full, ‘‘ the 
thrill of sheer delight I experienced at the old 
Steinway (now Grotian) Hall in 1920 when that fine 
actor-reciter, Mr. Utt Ridge, rendered Mrs. St. John 
Webb’s ‘ Tit for Tat’ in his child mimicry. That 
it was the outstanding success of a fine performance 
was evident.’”’ Since 1914, in addition to the 
“ Littlest One ’’ and ‘“‘ Mr. Papingay”’ series, her 


other books have been “ Eliz’beth, Phil and Me,” 
“The Little One in Between’ and twelve small 
volumes about flower, sea and other fairies, all in 
verse and illustrated by Margaret Tarrant; and in 
prose, “‘ The Girls of Chequertrees,’”’ “‘ Knock Three 
Times,” “‘ The House of the Twisting Passage ’’ and 
“The Magic Lamplighter,” a fantasy woven out 
of the real life of present-day London and the 
glamorous old London 
of legend and _ history. 
Always a lover of London, 
she and her husband, 
Mr. Sidney H. Webb, had 
for long made their home 
at Pump Court, in the 
Temple, where she will be 
greatly missed by a 
multitude of friends. 
Until her illness last 
December brought all 
work to an end, she had 
for two years been con- 
tributing verses for chil- 
dren every week to the 
Sketch, a_ selection of 
which, “ John and Me and 
the Dickery Dog,” will be 
published this summer 
by Messrs. Harrap, with 
illustrations by A. H. 
Watson. That she had 
the gift of appealing to 
children and making the 
people of her stories 


Mrs. Marion St. John Webb. in verse and prose 


real to them, was 


| shown by the letters from children in all parts of 


the world that were continually coming, addressed 
to herself or to the imaginary men, women and 
children of her books. ‘‘ If you believed in fairies,” 
said the Evening News, writing of her death, “ you 
could easily believe that Mrs. Webb was in close 
touch with the Little People. She was born with 
a delicate air, an ethereal beauty, and a charming 
and winsome simplicity that remained with her 
always. She was also very humorous—and brave.” 
It was her courage and humour that enabled her to 
work more than ever in the years when her health 


was failing, and to be happy in her work to the last. 


The completed portion of Lord Balfour’s Auto- 
biography will be published this autumn by Messrs. 
Cassell, who will publish also the official Life of 
Lord Balfour which is now in preparation but will 
take some two or three years to complete. 
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Messrs. Constable are issuing a collected edition 
of the works of Mr. George Bernard Shaw. This 
will be in thirty volumes and limited to a thousand 
sets. The first ten volumes, which will include 
Mr. Shaw’s first novel, ‘“‘ Immaturity,”’ a number 
of unpublished letters, a complete act omitted from 
the second edition of ‘‘ Back to Methuselah,”’ and his 
last play, “‘ The Apple Cart,” will be ready in July. 


After writing two novels of modern life, Mr. 
Wallace B. Nichols has completed a romance of 
the days of Henry VII, ‘“‘ A Wonder for Wise Men,” 
and it will be published this month by Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, who have just issued a new edition of Mr. 
Nichols’s poignantly beautiful narrative poem, 
“The Song of Sharruk.” 


Sir Charles Petrie’s Life of George Canning is to 
be published this month by Messrs. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. 


No authoritative Life of Marie Corelli has yet 
made its appearance, and we are to have this at 
last in the “‘ Memoirs of Marie Corelli,’’ by Bertha 
Vyver, which Messrs. Alston Rivers have in the 
press. Miss Vyver, as Miss Corelli’s lifelong friend 
and companion, is able to write from intimate 
personal knowledge, and a special chapter of recol- 
lections and criticism is contributed by Mr. J. 
Cuming Walters. A first issue of the book, limited 
to two hundred and fifty copies, is now in readiness 
and likely to be over-subscribed ; the ordinary 
edition will not be published until September. 


Mr. Martin Secker has just ‘included D. H. 
Lawrence’s ‘‘ Mornings in Mexico” and “ Fantasia 
of the Unconscious ” in his New Adelphi Library. 


Miss Maude Meagher, 


whose new book, “ White Jade" (Scholartis Press), was 
reviewed in last month's Bookman. 


Miss Margaret Pedler, 


whose new novel, “The Fire of Youth,” Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton are publishing. 


Portrait by Lenare. 


Mr. F. A. Mackenzie writes: “In your kind and 
generous notice of my book, ‘ The Russian Cruci- 
fixion,’ you state that no protests were made by the 
civilised world against the abuses of Tsarism, and 
that therefore any protests against Soviet oppression 
must be made with diffidence. This is not the case. 
The ruthless pogroms and the oppression of freedom 
and free thought under Tsarism were the subject 
of constant public protest in this country and else- 
where. Our Government, on at least one occasion, 
made strong official representations. Not long 
before the Great War a declaration was published, 
signed by a large number of leading authors in 
Great Britain, voicing their indignation. I myself, 
in my own small way, spoke out.’”’ Our reviewer 
says he was referring to the very strong protests 
recently made by the Pope and other heads of 
Churches, and supported with such wide publicity. 
This had not happened before. 


A book that should be welcome to all who are 
interested in the past is “The Old Book: A 
Medieval Anthology,” edited and illuminated by 


‘Dorothy Hartley, and to be published by Mr. 


Alfred Knopf. From a wide acquaintance with the 
out-of-the-way literature of the period, Miss Hartley 
has brought together a quaint collection of love 
poems, recipes, prescriptions, curses—all manner of 
odd scraps of prose and verse that serve to give 
amusing, fantastic, lurid and informing glimpses 
of the life, superstitions, practices and way of 
thought of the folk of the Middle Ages. There is 
a running commentary of marginal notes, and Miss 
Hartley’s illustrations in colour and -lack-and-white 
are subtly in harmony with the medieval atmosphere 
of the book. One of the illustrations is reproduced 
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in our “Collector” section. “The Old Book” 
will be issued in a limited edition of 1,300 copies 
for England and America, Nos. I to 75 of the English 
edition being signed by Miss Hartley. 


There is more of imagination, of the story-telling 
art and of literary quality in the work of Mr. 
W. J. Locke than in that of several contemporary 
novelists who are not too popular to be praised 
by the elect. Indeed 
the elect praised him 
enthusiastically in the 
early years when he was 
writing “At the Gate of 
Samaria,” “ Derelicts,”’ 
“‘ The Usurper,” 
“Where Love Is end 
obtaining an audience 
that felt fit because it 
was comparatively few. 
Those novels, the last four 
anyhow, have the same 
grace of style, the same 
charm of sentiment and 
skill in characterisation 
and, one would have 
thought, make the same 
wide appeal to the general 
reader as most of his later 
books, but in 1905 he 
“went popular” with 
“The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne ”’ (which took the 
town by storm too in a 
dramatised version), and still more popular with 
that irresistible, picturesque romance, ‘“‘ The Beloved 
Vagabond,” and he has retained his popularity here 
and in America from that day to this. After leav- 
ing Cambridge, Mr. Locke lived for a while in 
France ; he spent many holidays there, and finally 
made his home there and for long past had been 
living at Cannes. That he studied the people as 
well as the literature of France, and had an intimate 
understanding of them, you would guess from the 
insight and sympathy with which he has drawn 
that lovable rascal Paragot, Sebastian Pasquale, the 
joyous heathen, Aristide Pujol, and other of the 
Frenchmen in his stories. While he was waiting for 
success to come to him he took a post as: mathe- 
matical tutor in a North Country school, and then 
for ten years was secretary of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and it was ‘‘ The Beloved 
Vagabond ”’ that set him free at last to live by his 
pen. Among the ablest of his later books are 
“Stella Maris,” “ Jaffery,” “‘ The Rough Road,” 
“The Great Pandolfo,” ‘‘ The Oli Bridge’”’ and, 
this spring, ‘‘ The Town of Tombarel.’’ He left 
another novel completed, ‘‘ The Shorn Lamb,” and 
this will in due course be published by Messrs. 


John Lane, who were the publishers of his first 
book and have remained his publishers ever 
since. 


I have just received from New Zealand Nos. 3 
and 4 of The N.Z. Artists’ Annual, edited by 
Pat Lawlor, a miscellany of pictures, stories 
and verse which has given me good entertain- 
ment. English editors have already annexed 
several of Mr. Law- 
lor’s authors (including 
Hector Bolitho) and 
three or four of his 
artists (Low and Harry 
Rountree and E. H. 
Thompson among them), 
and there are others in 
these Annuals they will 
not be happy until they 
have taken away from 
him. George Finey’s 
caricature of Sir Joseph 
Ward is a masterpiece of 
grotesquely humorous draw- 
ing, and his sketch of Sir 
Truby King is as_ good. 
Why hasn’t somebody 
here stolen George Finey ? 
But I shall content myself 
by saying that artists, 
authors and editor (who 
is also one of the authors) 

Mr. W. J. Locke. have combined to produce 

so clever and lively an 

Annual that I wonder we do not see more of it over 
here. 

Mr. Pat Lawlor writes to me more especially to 
express his satisfaction with our recent article on 
New Zealand literature. ‘‘ Mr. Dale’s survey of 
literature in N.Z. was an excellent one,” he says, 
‘but to my mind it was incomplete. I can think 
of at least a dozen notable names he has not men- 
tioned. How about the brilliant Frank Morton, 
James Cowan (now busy on the most ambitious 
literary undertaking ever attempted in this country, 
“ Legends of the Maori’), Elsdon Best (our greatest 
authority on the Maori), Lindsay Buick, Dick 
Harris (acknowledged to be one of our finest poets), 
Mervyn Skipper (whose ‘ Meeting Pool,’ recently 
published by Elkin Mathews, has established record 
sales), John Barr, G. B. Lancaster, Fergus Hume 
(at least Hume was born in N.Z.), the late Mr. 
Justice Alpers and Mona Tracey. I will not 
add Hugh Walpole, for although he was born 
here he left this country when a child. — Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Dale dismisses Eileen Duggan, our 
most brilliant. living poetess, in a few lines, 
yet her work has been acclaimed by the great 
A, E.” 
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Admitting that in a short article 
it is difficult to mention everybody, 
Mr. Lawlor thinks that those he 
names should not have been omitted. 
Well, Mr. Dale is a New Zealander, 
with an extensive knowledge of New 
Zealand literature, and who is to 
decide when critics who are both 
on the spot disagree? Not that 
Mr. Dale and Mr. Lawlor do this ; 
they are probably in agreement 
and only the inexorable limits of 
space prevented Mr. Dale from 
giving more names than he did. 
Fergus Hume, by the way, was 
born in England, went young to 
New Zealand and, in 1887, when he was under 
thirty, published his roaringly successful ‘‘ Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab,” and came back to England on 
the heels of it, settled down here and, I am pleased 
to know, is still living with us, in Essex. And 
perhaps I ought to say that Mr. Skipper’s excellent 
‘Meeting Pool’ did not make its appearance until 
after our article was published. Otherwise, I have 
nothing to add except that I wish the other authors 
in Mr. Lawlor’s list were published over here so 
that I might have the pleasure of reading them. 


Portrait: S. P. Andrew 
Studios (N.Z.). 


A book that will be read with more than ordinary 
interest by all who love children and are concerned 
for their welfare is ‘“‘ Farthing Bundles,”’ by Clara 
F. Grant (3s. and 5s. 
Fern Street Settlement, 
Bromley-by-Bow, E.). Miss 
Grant is hon. warden 
and secretary of the 
Settlement and has told, 
briefly, the story of her 
own life, of her training 
and experience asa teacher, 
and finally of how the 
Settlement came to be es- 
tablished and of the work 
that has been done and is 
being done there by her 
many helpers and _ herself. 
The Settlement is estab- 
lished near a _ school at- 
tended by hundreds of very 
poor children, and its aim 
is to bring more happiness 
into their lives by look- 
ing after their social needs 
and their home life gener- 
ally. The book takes its 
quaint title from a 
pleasant practice of giving 
tickets to certain of the 
children (all of them, in 


Portrait by Speaight, 
Ltd. 


Editor of the N.Z. Artists’ Annual. 


Lieut.-Colonel C. P. Hawke, 


whose new book of essays and sketches. ‘Chambers in the 
Temple,” has just been published by Messrs. Methuen. 


time, take their turn) and lining 
them up every Saturday evening 
to buy for a farthing bundles of 
toys that are sent for them from 
friends all over the world. The 
many little kindnesses, and the 
many great services that are rendered 
to the multitude of children in one 
of the poorest quarters of London 
are related simply, sympathetically, 
with a most sensitive understanding 
of all that poverty means and with 
a shrewd and gentle humour. 
Incidentally, Miss Grant expresses 
practical views on the subject 
of education that are well worth 
considering. You should buy ‘“‘ Farthing Bundles ” 
both for its vivid pictures of the comedy and tragedy 
of life in mean streets and because all profits from 
it will go to help the beneficent work that is being 
carried on by the Settlement. 


Mr. P. A, 
Lawlor, 


A novel that is already making a considerable 
stir in America, “‘ The Coronet,” by Manuel Kom- 
roff, will be published here shortly by Messrs. 
Harrap. It is an historical romance on a vast scale, 
opening in Florence in 1600 and coming down to the 
Napoleonic wars, and to the Russian revolution 
and the campaigning in Russia of the White Army 
against the Soviet Republic. Mr. Komroff was 
born in New York, and educated at Yale. He went 
to Russia in the early 
days of the revolution and, 
having already been a 
journalist in America, be- 
came editor of a Petrograd 
daily, which died when the 
“Bolsheviks came into power. 
Thereafter he made his 
way across Siberia, to 
Japan and China, getting 
an engagement for a while 
on a Chinese newspaper, 
and ultimately returned 
to America, where he 
worked for some _ years 
as a journalist and on the 
staff of Messrs. Boni & 
Liveright, the publishers. 
But having published a 
volume of short stories 
and a first novel, ‘ The 
Juggler’s Kiss,” he retired 
from his publishing office 
to find time for the re- 
writing of ‘‘ The Coronet.” 
This’ was originally 
written seven years ago 
as a short Fstiory, and 
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has now grown to a novel 
of six hundred pages. 
BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT 
BOOKS. 

Mr. W. Riley takes rather 
an unusual theme in SQUIRE 
GOODALL (7s. 6d.; Herbert 
Jenkins) — or perhaps one 
should say he treats it in a 
new way, for the successful 
business man aspiring to be 
village squire is not an en- 
tirely new figure in fiction. 
Mr. Riley however ap- 
proaches him from an original 
angle. To begin with Squire 
Goodall, known in the North 
Country as a ‘“‘ wool man,” 
was no ordinary captain of 
industry. His inconspicuous 
appearance gave no hint of 
his enormous wealth, and his 
own modest tastes made him 
satisfied with a simple life in 
a suburban villa. Not so his 
elder daughter, and to pacify 
her he bought Morton Towers. 
His tenants resented the 
intrusion of business people 
and the ousting of the old 
family, and the unpretentious little Squire had many 
difficulties to overcome, but proved at length that kind 


Portrait: Keystone View 
Company. 


Sir Hall Caine, with his 
wife and daughter. 


A photograph taken last month at his home, The Priory 
Protteridge, on his 77th birthday. F 


hearts are indeed more 
than coronets, and character 
matters more than blood or 
wealth. How the change of 
circumstances affected his 
two daughters, as well as 
himself, forms the substance 
of an able and arresting 
story. 

There is a striking char- 
acter sketch in THE BLACK 
CAMEL, by Earl Derr Biggers 
(7s. 6d.; Cassell)—that of 
Inspector Charlie Chan, the 
Chinese detective of the 
Honolulu Police, who follows 
up the mysterious murder of 
Shelah Fane, of the cinema, 
the famous beauty. A big, 
bulky, quick-witted, imper- 
turbable, tireless man is 
Chan. Shelah Fane is sought 
in marriage by the rich Alan 
Jaynes, but she consults a 
fortune-teller as to whether 
she should accept. The 
bom 7 seer looks in his crystal 
as Ros and tells her she is afraid to 
do so, as something in her 
past will continue to haunt 
her. A little later Shelah is 
found murdered in curious cir- 
cumstances. Inspector Chan solves the mystery. An un- 
usually attractive, well written, easily moving detective story. 


The Bookshelf. 


LETTERS OF PRINCE VON BULOW.* 


This volume consists of translations of letters and 
memoranda taken from a considerably larger selection, 
issued in two volumes in Germany, from Prince von Biilow’s 
official correspondence during the years 1903-1909. They 
include some confidential letters exchanged between him 
and the German Emperor. In that period the main 
events were the Russo-Japanese War, the Entente Cordiale, 
various meetings of British, French, German and Russian 
fleets with ‘‘hurrah’’ accompaniments, the German 
Emperor’s visit to Tangier, the Algeciras Conference, the 
fall of Delcassé, the eternal Balkan question, the absorption 
of Bosnia by Austria, the Anglo-German naval rivalry, 
and the incident of the interview granted by the Emperor 

“to the Daily Telegraph. 

To the patient excavator of historical material—whose 
patience will induce him to make a card index as he goes 
along—this volume will be of immense service for the 
period covered. But from the point of view of the more 
impetuous general reader it suffers from three faults. In 
the first place the letters badly want “linking up”: 
nothing is so tiresome as to have to pass from one letter to 
another, often dealing with an entirely different subject, 
without a helpful paragraph to bridge the gap. It is true 
that the material is divided into years and that each year 
is preceded by a “ note,” but this expedient is not very 
helpful, nor indeed are the notes very good. Secondly, 
the letters are admittedly a selection and the selection 


* “ Letters of Prince von Biilow.’”’ Translated and with a 
Preface by Frederic Whyte. 24s. (Hutchinson.) 


seems rather casual—a point referred to below. * In the 
third place a book of this nature requires a long and very 
detailed index. Actually the index consists of less than 
five pages this the mighty ocean? Is this all ?”’), 
and is amateurish to a degree. 

As regards the second and third points just mentioned, 
the Russo-Japanese War naturally exerted a profound 
influence upon European diplomacy in general and upon 
Russo-German relations in particular. But there is not 
a single document to show how Biilow was affected by the 
dramatic and startling particular occurrences of that war. 
There is no contemporary reference to Liao-yang, a battle 
which startled every soldier in Europe—and Biilow had 
been a soldier. The Japanese were imbued with the tenets 
of German strategy. The advance and subsequent con- 
centration almost on the battle-field were strongly reminis- 
cent of Moltke in 1866. The counterstroke by Kuroki’s 
army made the battle a classic, and the first real trial of 
strength in Manchuria terminated in the unexpected 
retreat of the Russian army. In a flash a new aspect 
of the Far Eastern question was revealed : the Yellow Man 
had quite definitely defeated an army of White Men led 
by one of the foremost soldiers of Europe. Surely the 
dislocation of the strata of European statecraft produced 
by this shock must have been the subject of interested 
comment by Biilow? Nothing of the sort is however 
included in the collection. Nor can we discover how he 
reacted to Sha Ho, Mukden, the capture of 203-Metre Hill, 
or the crowning mercy of Tsushima. The Dogger Bank 
incident made an immense stir at the time, but the pages 
of this book are practically unruffled by it, and the index, 
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like the Indian Ocean in Mr. Kipling’s poem, simply 
“sets and smiles.’”’ There is indeed some comment of the 
obiter dictum kind, in a letter to Prince Henry of Prussia, 
of date March 30th, 1905, upon Liao-yang and Mukden, 
but the iron resolution of the index-maker to keep these 
secrets to himself remains unshaken. 

It is stated on the “ flap ’’ that ‘‘ some of the ex-Kaiser’s 
outspoken letters are bound to excite wide attention,”’ 
but there is nothing sensational, and candour compels us 
to admit that William II, from the evidence of this book, 
appears to have been animated throughout by the very 
laudable intention of not allowing Germany to be ship- 
wrecked on the uncharted quicksands which lay thick in 
the seething cross-currents of that treacherous lagoon of 
international politics in which the Great Powers suddenly 
found themselves embayed. There is nothing, for instance, 
in the least like the bellicose attitude of Queen Victoria, 
teste Mr. Lytton Strachey, in 1878. There is, however, 
from the Emperor to Biilow, on August 11th, 1905, a 
curious letter in which he complains, apropos of the visit 
to Tangier, ‘‘ Despite the impediment to my horseman- 
ship due to my crippled arm, I mounted a strange horse, 
and that horse might have brought me within a hair’s 
breadth of my life—that was your stake in the game.” 
And later in the postscript the Emperor declares that 
Biilow’s threatened resignation ‘‘ would not find the Emperor 
still living.’’ One would like to think that these grave 
statements—italicised in the original—were mere Imperial 
jests, but the tenor of the remainder is rather against this 
view. 

The incident of the interview granted to the Daily 
Telegraph is described as being ‘‘ the most exciting thing ”’ 
in the section devoted to the year 1909. But it is difficult 
to register excitement over what are mere vague and 
belated references. The interview itself is not even 
summarised, and who of the readers of this volume will 
be able to recall a journalistic coup of over twenty-one 
years ago? Further, the interview appeared in the issue 
of October 28th, 1908 (this information is however with- 
held), but the first reference to it, page 325, is in a letter 
of September 25th, 1909. Surely there is an unnecessary 
hiatus here? Seeing that the unfortunate Biilow was 
forced to accept responsibility, and felt compelled to 
tender his resignation on that account, something might 
reasonably be given us of his feelings at the time ? The 
book would have been immensely improved if Mr. Whyte 
had not so modestly effaced himself but had boldly stepped 
forth as the reader’s guide, philosopher and friend. 


F. E. Wuitton, Lieut.-Colonel. 


WOMEN-—AS SEEN BY A MAN.* 


Carefully working over background and foreground, the 
great American artist has portrayed, with an infinitude of 
detail, fifteen women. The book costs more than the usual 
novel, probably because it contains between five and six 
hundred pages—about 200,000 words. Nor can the reader 
afford to skip any, for they are not descriptive but cognate, 
and to get the picture Mr. Dreiser would convey we must 
observe every stroke of his brush. 

Of these studies the most impressive is that of Rella, 
the young girl not vet out of her teens, who falls in love 
with her uncle by marriage, an uncle who is thirty and 
bored by what life has given him. The vivid freshness 
of the instinctive girl, the darkly craving mood of the man 
are sharply contrasted, and the end is a damping down 
of fires—as it would be. ‘‘ What is man that thou art 
mindful of him ?”’ cries the author. ‘‘ He cometh up as 
a flower and is cut down. He fleeth as a shadow and 
continueth not.’’ This quotation is the key to the gallery. 
By far the majority of the women suffer from inhibitions 
that prevent fulfilment and any sort of human success. 
‘‘ For the most part how bored and weary and lonesome 
I am. God, how bored.”” And again, ‘‘ She craved 


* “A Gallery of Women.” By Theodore Dreiser. tos. 
(Constable.) 


deeply someone whom she could permanently respect as 
well as love. Yet is there such a one for any? Or such 
a state for any two?’’ We are in fact presented in this 
book with a philosophy of defeat, which may spring from 
the author’s experience of life, but which is one to which 
humanity as a whole does not subscribe. It is certainly 
true that everyday life cannot be carried on at fever- 
heat, and that we cannot hope to fill our little vessels 
with the great emotions of life; but happiness does not 
lie in them. It is to be found in simple instinctive unions, 
parenthood, and in a growing together, forbearingly, of 
couples, during the years. Also for many there is “‘ the 
wind on the heath, brother.” 

A story to be deeply impressive must be the sum of 
experience, but the portraits in this gallery appear to 
spring from meditation on observed fact. Can a man 
draw women from the inside? He is a different creature. 
He looks on, collects evidence in support of theory and 
when he thinks he has sufficient utters aloud his con- 
clusions. Other men give heed. They say, ‘‘ What has 
he discovered about the baffling creatures?’’ The women 
also listen. ‘‘ So, he has observed that, has he? Clever 
fellow to have seen so much.” They do not wonder that 
he has not seen more, because that no man does. 

The value of the book, so roughly but effectively written, 
lies in the glimpses it gives of Mr. Dreiser’s mind. I 
pause however to protest against sentences such as the 
following. ‘‘ They were semi-philosophic, semi-erotic, and 
in certain ways highly romantic discourses on love and 
beauty and the deeper or esoteric meaning of passion and 
character, yet relating specifically to at the same time 
that they attempted to elucidate the various shades or 
moods of this great emotional tie which had sprung up 
between Esther and himself, their respective spiritual or 
poetic attitudes toward beauty and the mental or psychic 
call that had drawn them together.’”’ Careless craftsman- 
ship such as the above are forgotten, however, in the 
interest evoked by what the writer has seen and the con- 
clusions he draws therefrom. ‘‘A rag-bag mind,” he 
says, or “‘a crusader”’ and the lay figure comes to life. 
** Apparently each of us,” is his profound observation, 
“certainly the most of us as Nietzsche points out, seems 
to draw a certain kind of success or disaster, about as 
plants draw a certain kind of insect or a given type of 
tree the lightning. We have, or are, a fate in ourselves.”’ 
Again—" he illustrated to me the casual and accidental 
character of so many things in nature—the fact that 
fortune, strength, ease, beauty, fame, any power of mind 
or body, come in the main to the individual as gifts and 
are so often not even added to nor developed by any 
effort of his.” 

These portraits are surface studies, but the thoughtful, 
observant mind of the painter is a deeper matter and, 
on account of that large view, the book is worthy of 
attention. One last quotation and I have done. The 
speaker has been given a prediction which has come true. 
“ Tf,” he says, “‘a thing that has not yet come definitely 
to form in the mind of anyone, its exact details, say, could 
be predicted weeks and, as I came later to see, months in 
advance, then what was this thing that we called life ? 
Certainly not any haphazard process that each day and 
each hour and each fresh moment reformed itself, water 
or cloud-wise, and sans rhyme or reason, out of all sorts 
of chemicals and elements. Most certainly not! But 
rather the momentary and progressive display here before 
our passing gaze of some elsewhere woven pattern this 
long time in the making, and now draped over the revolving 
surface of this wheel, our earth.” 

Oh, yes, a worth while book. 

C. A. Dawson Scorr. 


CALM WEATHER.* 


Since the popularity of the essay revived, some of our 
ablest essayists have been annexed to the machinery of 
the popular press and braced to turn out weekly essays 


* “Calm Weather.”” By Gilbert Thomas. 6s. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 
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that shall 
be brisk and 
light, to 
tickle the 
palate of 
the general 
reader, and 
that, to fit 
into an 
allotted 
space, shall 
be always 
of exactly 
the same 
length; 
very much 
as a baker 
may turn 
out buns or 
an artist in 
delicatessen 
sausages all 
of a nicely 
uniform size 
and weight. 
Many of the 
essays pro- 
duced so 
regularly, 
under such 
mechanical 
conditions, 
have grace of style and spontaneity and are among 
the most delightful things of the kind in contemporary 
literature ; but when they are collected in a volume that 
uniformity of length tends to produce an effect of mono- 
tony; moreover, it becomes apparent that although the 
essayist may bravely harness his mood on the right day 
of every week it does not always run with the same joyous 
impulse, but at times plods as if automatically, because it 
must and not because it will. 
It is evident that Mr. Gilbert Thomas is not a manu- 
facturing essayist; he does not, you would say, write 
essays each half a yard in length to suit the requirements 
of the market, but writes them only when the spirit moves 
him and lets them grow naturally, so that they are long or 
short according to the extent of his theme and how much 
he has to say upon it. He chooses his road and goes 
along it at his own leisurely pace, digressing now and 
then into pleasant by-ways; for he is not tied to space 
and has time for thought. He has a_broad-minded, 
gracious philosophy of life and does not need to go far from 
home and his everyday interests in search of happiness. 
Such a personal note, so much of self-revelation and auto- 
biography are in several of the essays that you feel when 
you come to the end of the book that you know its author 
as intimately as if you were one of his friends. He con- 
fesses that in earlier days, from a hatred of fuss and bustle 
and lack of pushfulness, he has rejected or missed divers 
opportunities, yet he remains unrepentant, having lost 
nothing that he regrets. There are passages of reflective 
_and descriptive beauty in the essays on “ Constable’s 
Country,”’ ‘“‘ A Corner of Essex,’’ ‘“‘ When Spring Comes 
to England”; glimpses of old London in “ Sweet 
Lavender,” a characteristic plea for the leisurely manner 
of life that is passing away in “ Cross-Country Journeys,” 
provocative discussion of present-day habits and practices 
in ‘‘ On Reading the Newspaper ”’ and ‘“‘ The Wagon and 
Horse’’; a whimsically serious homily on being too 
prosperous in “‘ When Life is Barest.’’ All these are 
leavened with personal recollections, and of personal 


recollections all compact are ‘‘ The Square,’’ ‘‘ Sundays 
Long Ago,’”’ “A Schoolboy in London,” ‘ Books for 
Review,”’ ‘‘ On’ Whispers,’’ ‘‘ Memories” and More 
Memories.”’ 


‘“Calm Weather "’ admirably defines the prevailing tone 
and atmosphere of these essays. They have a quiet, 


The Family of the Duke of BucKingham. 
From the painting by Gerard Honthorst in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 
From “The Romance of George Villiers,’ by Philip Gibbs (Hutchinson). 


shrewd humour, and when they take a shot at folly as it 
flies the arrow is never poisoned. Their sketches of places, 
their little character studies are imaginatively realised and 
alive ; their musings on men and things are rich in the 
wisdom of experience. It is a friendly, companionable 
book that I have read with complete enjoyment. 

ASK, 


“DOGGE STEENIE.”* 


The handsome, dashing, imperious Buckingham, so 
prominent in the reigns of the first two Stuart monarchs 
in England, and clearly visualised from youth’s memory 
of ‘‘ The Fortunes of Nigel,’ certainly is one of the most 
remarkable and romantic figures of the seventeenth century. 
His meteoric flight to kingly favour ; his easy strides over 
such formidable obstacles as Carr and Bacon ; his reckless 
ambition, and disastrous failures in the Spanish match 
and La Rochelle undertakings—all are crowded into the 
narrow limit of fourteen years. 

From the outset destiny seems to have singled out this 
impetuous Adonis as a hero of unrivalled triumph. With 
practically no effort of his own he took fortune’s ladder at 
a bound and, what is more rare, once in that exalted 
position, he remained on the top rung until his tragic 
premature end at the hands of the fanatic, Felton. 

Like that unfortunate tool, Monmouth, young Villiers 
was thrust into prominence by a Court party so as to bring 
about the downfall of a favourite in supreme power at the 
moment. With the difference however that Monmouth’s 
success was usually short-lived, whereas Buckingham, 
scorning to act as cat’s paw, promptly outwitted all the 
speculative schemes of others striving after their own 
advancement. 

Sir Thomas Lake had a prominent hand in the experi- 
mental shoulder-up. The shabby clothes of the youthful 
protégé were discarded for peacock plumage, and the 
good-natured James, as had been expected, immediately 
fell into the snare. Villiers’s handsome face and figure, 
his courtly bearing, ready wit and magnetic charm of 
manner, caught the king’s fancy in an instant. Indeed 
this irresistible personality, it would seem, finds an echoing 
response even after the lapse of nearly three centuries, for 


* “The Romance of George Villiers, First Duke of Bucking- 
ham.’’ By Philip Gibbs. 12s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
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the Duke’s biographer has handled him with almost loving 
leniency. Not for a moment that George Villiers needed 
a liberal coat of whitewash, for some features of a gentle- 
man’s code of honour in the seventeenth century were more 
than questionable, and to judge the favourite by modern 
standards would be distinctly unfair. He was far too 
straightforward in his dealings, never stooping to mean, 
underhand actions, to be dubbed a villain. And though 
as a rule the hero of a monograph naturally becomes in a 
measure idealised, the author here has not erred on the 
side of partiality, but has balanced good and bad qualities 
with accuracy. 

That master-hand at character reading, Lord Clarendon, 
treated Buckingham in much the same fashion, and he 
was a judge who invariably showed shrewd sense and rare 
discernment in his summing up. 

The name of Sir Philip Gibbs is sufficient guarantee 
against that somewhat prevalent class of historical compila- 
tion that consists mainly of a patchwork of somebody 
else’s arduous research; for references and foot-note 
authorities handled skilfully can easily reflect glory upon 
the double-shuffler, leaving the discoverer of hitherto 
unused documents out in the cold. 

“The Romance of George Villiers ’’** has nothing in 
common with that questionable type of work. It is a 
careful and very readable character-study, handled with 
vigour that stamps the story with realism. It is a faithful 
picture of the times, and the luxurious surroundings of 
*“Dogge Steenie,’ with His Grace in the foreground, 
manacled, fettered and imprisoned in jewels,’ as a con- 
temporary writer saw him, conjures up the Jacobean 
pageantry so graphically described by Scott, Dumas and 
G. P. R. James. 

Looking at Buckingham’s somewhat Mephistophelian 
cast of countenance, as recorded by Honthorst (frontis- 
piece), it is difficult to believe that his career, so crowded 
with incident and action, was ended at the early age of 
thirty-six. One must refer to previous portraits to grasp 
and fully understand that his immediate success at court 
was mainly owing to his good looks. Robert Carr, his 
yredecessor in James’s favour, was not unlike George 
Villiers in his early twenties. The former’s calm face 
in the National Portrait Gallery and seen in the book, 
recalls a Welbeck miniature by the same hand of Villiers, 
taken no doubt before the moody expression of his later 
days had overshadowed the reflection of a happier mind. 
For choice, in place of the Villiers family group—viz. the 
Duke and Duchess, their daughter and infant son—one 
would perhaps have preferred a reproduction of Honthorst’s 
members of the Villiers circle at Hampton Court, as for 
more reasons than one it is of greater interest. 

This painting includes, in addition to the above, 
Buckingham’s mother, sister and his two elder brothers ; 
with a portrait in the background of his father, Sir George 
Villiers, whose spectre gave warning of his son’s untimely 
end. 

Another illustration of curious interest which might 
have been included is that grimly sad painting by Van 
Dyck at Castle Ashby—the Duke lying dead after his 
assassination. This picture, and the group just mentioned, 
were painted within a few months of one another. 

The limning given in the book of Sir Philip’s ‘‘ Essex 
Woman ”’ is far from convincing, as are most line engrav- 
ings, for faithful delineation. Far more lifelike is Oliver’s 
rendering of the wily Howard Countess which figures in 
the Royal Collection at Windsor. Though of maturer age 
(and less attractive admittedly) than the print, her face 
here tallies well with the sinister stories of her time. 

In conclusion a brief summary of Buckingham’s romantic 
career may be given in the author’s own words at the end 
of the biography : 

“The greatest adventurer among adventurers, a gambler 
losing every move in the game of world-politics, yet winning 
everything at home with all the court cards in his hands, defying 


all private and public enemies, and rising from nothingness to 
supreme power in the kingdom.’’—‘‘ One is able to see him 


* Originally published by Messrs. Methuen some years ago. 


more intimately in his private life, to see him closely as a lover, 
as a husband, as a father, and as a friend.’’—‘‘ His letters reveal 
him with most vivid, intimate touches, so that he breathes out 
of them, and in the whole range of English letters there are not 
more touching nor more sweet womanly letters than those 
written by Duchess Kate to her beloved lord.” 


A few genealogical foot-notes serving to identify some 
of the dramatis persone would have been welcome, and 
though perhaps it may savour of hypercriticism, a four- 
page index is scarcely adequate for a work worthy of 
serious study. Not so much as regards explanatory matter 
as an extenuation of the names of persons and places. 
Such items as “‘ Ghost-story ’’ and ‘‘ Remonstrance of the 
Commons ”’ might well have been omitted. 


ALLAN FEa. 


STAGE AND SHELF.* 


One of the pitfalls of success is the temptation to distort 
the vehicle of such success into some other form—not 
always happily. This fate has overtaken ‘‘ Jew Siiss.’”’ 
Not that Mr. Ashley Dukes has failed ; his adaptation at 
the Duke of York’s is quick-moving, interesting, spec- 
tacular ; no student of the book (least of all Mr. Dukes 
himself) can reasonably have expected more, since a mere 
three hours’ traffic was almost bound to miss those qualities 
that made the novel great—the infinite, loving detail, the 
subtle sense of irony, and above all the vein of mysticism 
which gives the original its unforgettable tang. More 
strange are the play’s shortcomings in other respects : 
faults of miscasting and production, I think, since they 
are not apparent in Mr. Dukes’s text. There is a curious 
flatness over it all, a lack of conviction ; one contrast clear 
enough even in the acting version—that between Weissensee, 
the smooth politician, and the bluff, stupid Remchingen— 
is completely missed; what a flame is old Rabbi Gabriel 
in the book, and how ordinary here! But all are ordinary, 
all faintly theatrical, all rather ‘“‘ character-costume ”’ parts 
than human beings. Mr. Matheson Lang must be excepted, 
however, if only for the passage of his grief over Naemi, 
which is the finest and sincerest thing in the play. 

Another transformation, though in the opposite direction, 
is the novelising of ‘‘ Outward Bound,” by Mr. Sutton 
Vane. Here again was a property so lucrative that one 
can understand the author’s impulse to extend it from 
stage to shelf, even though one cannot feel that he has 
improved it. The play was compact where the book 
proves garrulous; it hinted just enough of what had 
passed before curtain-rise, whereas the book narrates those 
events in full without adding to their significance. Again, 
the play’s dialogue was terse and suggestive; it was of 
such a kind as stimulates acting, giving ‘‘ something to 
bite on,’’ as actors say; but since the actors’ work has 
been recreated in print, 1t is somehow less convincing. 
I infer Mr. Vane to have the dramatist’s rather than the 
narrator's temperament. 

Or perhaps this is not a question of temperament, but 
of a theme’s inherent suitability for one form or the other ? 
It is significant that our big dramatists seem shy of dupli- 
cating their themes. Mr. Galsworthy neither dramatises 
his novels nor novelises his plays ; and on the one occasion 
when Mr. Shaw did so (in ‘‘ Cashel Byron’s Profession ’’) 
the result was to all intents a fresh creation. There was 
a welcome revival of Shaw’s ‘‘ Captain Brassbound,’’ by 
the way, at the Everyman recently. This early play is 
curiously uneven; in its first half are passages which 
sound like a cheap imitation of the Shaw we have come 
to honour; not till the trial scene—perhaps not till the 
final ‘duologue—is the author at anything like his provo- 
cative best. Mr. Malcolm Morley’s handling of the play, 
and his own rendering of Brassbound, were consistently 
good. I hope he will not cease reviving these Shavian 


* “Outward Bound.’”’ A Novel, by Sutton Vane. 7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.)—‘‘ The First Mrs. Fraser.’’ A Play, by 
St. John Ervine. 3s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.)—‘ After All”’ 
A Play, by John van Druten. 5s. and 3s. 6d. (Putnams.)— 
“ Buy a Broom.’ A Play, by Eden Phillpotts. 3s. and 2s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 
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yesterdays ; the Everyman is just the theatre for them, 
being small enough to let them be taken fast, and without 
danger of that over-emphasis with which the Shavian lily 
is sometimes so disastrously gilded. Shaw is no“ actor’s ”’ 
dramatist ; he demands team-work and intelligence, rather 
than mummers’ tricks; which is no doubt why, at the 
Everyman, one nearly always finds him competently 
done. 

Shaw’s fellow-countryman, Sean O’Casey, has had a 
qualified success at the Apollo with ‘‘ The Silver Tassie ”’ : 
a piece worth seeing—all Mr. O’Casey’s are—but like the 
rest of them, disjointed and full of loose ends. For in- 
stance, Susie in Act I is said to be in love with Harry ; 
nothing is made of it—it is not even mentioned again. 
Note, also, Susie’s volte-face of character—neither fore- 
shadowed in the first act nor remarked on later. Or the 
two elder men’s appearance in the hospital ward—war 
casualties presumably: but we are never enlightened. 
Or, again, that uproarious bit of fooling with the tele- 
phone; like a turn in a music-hall, not linked to anything 
that precedes or follows. I suppose Mr. O’Casey may 
reply that he is a realist, and that real life is a tangle of 
such loose ends; and indeed, in his hands, they do not 
seem to spoil the flow of the play. A much more dangerous 
fault was the unlikeability of his protagonist in the first 
act. One felt that if somebody had got to be maimed . . . 
But here, too, I incur the flat retort, that the play’s theme 
precisely is the tragedy of a character who is at once 
‘“ unsympathetic ” and pitiful. I give it up. Mr. O’Casey 
seems to me to flout all the rules; yet I enjoy him 
hugely. 

And lastly, Mr. Wallace: what does he in this galley ? 
I must include his play at Wyndham’s, ‘“‘ The Calendar,” 
as a faultless example of the slick, well-made piece. Writers 
who have a message—something worth while to say—are 
entitled to put that something first, and then to build 
a play on it with such technique as they can devise or 
assimilate. Mr. Wal- 
lace, having nothing in 
particular to say and 
no aim except enter- 
tainment (I am_ not 
trying to belittle him: 
sheer entertainment is 
and always will be a 
desirable aim), Mr. 
Wallace is forced to 
take care that his 
technique is first rate. 
And does so. ‘“ The 
Ringer’’ was good 
theatre; this is still 
better. Here are no 
loose ends—not even 
the _ convict - butler’s 
“‘indeliable’’ pencil. 
This is a master-crafts- 
man’s piece, which 
would have warmed the 
heart of the late 
William Archer. It 
. Should be seen by all 
aspiring playmakers ; 
for as an exposition of 
stage- technique it is 
probably unsurpassed. 

Most good plays get 
published nowadays ; 
and I suppose it is a 
heartening sign of the 
theatre’s welfare that. 
some of the best are 
being so well patronised 
as to be inaccessible to 
the casual critic— 
though this somewhat 
hampers the critic’s 


function. I still find a permanent ‘‘ House Full”’ 
at “ Journey’s End” and “ The First Mrs. Fraser ’”’ for 
instance; but I have by me an edition of Mr. Ervine’s 
play which is good reading. ‘‘ The First Mrs. Fraser ’’ is 
light comedy ; a shade too light—or rather, too facetious 
—in its opening passages; but Mr. Ervine knows his 
London theatres well enough (as he hints broadly in this 
very play) to allow ten or fifteen minutes’ grace for the 
inevitable late-comers, and the small blemish disappears 
as he gets down to business. It is odd, by the way, 
to find in two plays so extremely unlike as this and ‘‘ The 
Calendar ’’ a common idea: yet so there is—the central 
theme of Mr. Wallace’s piece, so far as it has a theme, and 
also pretty prominent in Mr. Ervine’s: namely the query 
why a woman who is playing the cad should feel aggrieved 
because her male antagonist will not continue to deport 
himself as a ‘‘ perfect gentleman.’’ This query was worth 
making in the theatre and much overdue there; long- 
suffering man should offer the two dramatists his joint 
congratulations. 

The conflict of older and younger generations, which is, 
a part of Mr. Ervine’s plot, is the main theme of Mr. Van 
Druten’s “ After All,’ and in a lesser degree of Mr. Phill- 
potts’s ‘‘ Buy a Broom.” Mr. Phillpotts tells a somewhat 
artless story, set in the pleasantly original surroundings of 
a gipsy camp; his folk ring true, even when they are 
fantastic, and he has drawn two very lifelike and amusing 
children. ‘‘ After All”’ is sterner stuff—more like Mr. 
Ervine’s type of story, though on an intenser plane. It is 
in fact a modern version of the old “ repertory ’’ theme : 
that quietly bitter strife of parents and their children, 
which is perhaps still the most generally interesting of all 
subjects for a play. Mr. Van Druten uses less wit and 
more humour than Mr. Ervine; in print at any rate I 
find his piece the best of the three. GRAHAM SUTTON. 


THE CYNICAL 
PREMIER.* 


Mr. Bertram Newman 
has widespread taste in 
his biographical re- 
searches. For there are 
wide gaps between the 
human natures of 
Cardinal Newman and 
Edmund Burke (both of 
whom he has already 
handled in earlier 
volumes) and the sub- 
ject of the present 
book. It would be 
difficult to imagine two 
men more unlike than 
the sentimental Burke, 
full of theories and 
enthusiasms, and _ the 
cynical Melbourne— 
who seemed, on the 
surface at least, to have 
neither a guiding prin- 
ciple, either moral or 
constitutional, nor any 
emotional social outlook 
of any kind whatsoever. 
Yet even Burke and 
Melbourne had one 
thing in common: they 
both adored a Queen ! 
But in how different a 
manner. And both the 
saintly Newman and 
the very sceptical 


Viscount Melbourne. 


From a painting by John Partridge in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 


From ‘‘ Lord Melbourne,” by Bertram Newman (Macmillan). 


* “ Lord Melbourne.” 
By Bertram Newman. 
12s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
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Melbourne had a common taste for wandering along the 
vague meandering bypaths of theological controversy. 
But again, how different were the two wanderers. One 
fancies that the Cardinal would have described the 
Premier’s theology in the dogmatic terms of heresy. 

Mr. Bertram Newman has given us a very charming 
and a very useful volume. It is of a far higher standard 
than the more frivolous productions of those authors who 
are so set on the production of smart epigrams that they 
seem to forget that a biography is not merely an essay 
in style. Mr. Newman has plenty of style ; and he manages 
with unaffected ease to say serious historical truths in 
the sparkling manner which holds the attention and remains 
in the memory. But he has all the time a sense of the 
courtesy that is due to the stately Muse of history: he 
does not drag her to the more trivial realms of burlesque. 
Lord Melbourne might so easily, with all his affectations 
and social surroundings, have been turned into the gaudy 
hero of a musical comedy. Mr. Newman, with rigid 
respect, has kept to the strict truth, and given us the 
portrait of a very polished gentleman, who concealed 
beneath that cynical surface a mind that very nearly 
reached the highest realms of philosophy. 

This author modestly denies in his preface that he has 
paid chief attention to the political side of his hero. But 
one ventures to discover a great deal of most illuminating 
political history closely and artistically bound up with 
the biographical facts. It is a period that easily lends 
itself to the trivial chatter of the smart governing class 
set; and Mr. Newman is right when he gives us a due 
proportion of this glittering display. Lord Melbourne’s 
sparkling mother, and his highly strung wife, Lady Caroline, 
were very typical of their day, and are a very legitimate 
part of the background. They, more immediately, were 
all-important factors in the life of Melbourne. Without 
such a mother and such a wife, the story of Melbourne 


where Bunyan buffeted 
three Quakers.” 
Fion “ Joyous Pilgrimage " by R. Francis Foster (Elkin Mathews & Marrot). 


would have been a very different affair. It is more than 
a possibility that the unruly behaviour of Lady Caroline 
was a most considerable factor in her husband’s firm con- 
viction that human beings—on the whole—must be given 
their heads, to go their own way, however stupid and self- 
destructive. That was why he was so firmly sceptical 
whether the reforms, for which so many other men were 
ready to lay down their lives and sell their souls, were 
worth the parchment and parliamentary paper on which 
they were inscribed. 

Yet beneath this cynical surface, as Mr. Newman has 
rightly shown, was a mind of high social purity. No party 
success or lazy indifference would move Melbourne one 
inch from the path which he thought was just and honour- 
able. Of course (as again Mr. Newman more than once 
insists) he was not a modern thinker, equipped with all 
the latest social theories and packed with the statistics of 
the present schools of political economy. This author 
very wisely considers his subject as an intimate part of 
the Regency and Early Victorian age, and he does not 
theorise and sentimentalise from the viewpoint of to-day. 
He does not waste paper and ink in wondering why Lord 
Melbourne did not do what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald might 
do and think a hundred years later. 

Mr. Newman, being a fine artist, prefers to place his 
subject matter before himself—by no means an inevitable 
virtue in modern biography! So he gives us a plentiful 
number of very helpful quotations from Melbourne him- 
self and his contemporaries. This is the wisest and most 
respectful manner of biography; it is only the inferior 
middle men who like to repeat a story in their own words. 
Mr. Newman must have many temptations to talk himself, 
for he often puts a whole character, or even a period of 
history, into a line or two of terse words. His intellectual 
thought and literary craftsmanship have combined in the 
production of a biography that is delightful reading, for 
it is a tragical story and romance, and yet with scientific 
history as its firm basis. 

Since Mr. Newman is so conscientious in giving us all 
the necessary facts, it is hardly necessary to dispute some 
of his conclusions. For he so fairly allows us to judge for 
ourselves. But there are one or two suggestions that are 
a little alarming. For example, he appears to believe that 
Canning was a great statesman, and that he was Melbourne’s 
master in statesmanship. He writes that Canning “‘ con- 
quered all obstacles by sheer brain power.’’ One would 
have thought that a moment’s study of the facts would 
have convinced so intelligent a writer as Mr. Newman that 
Canning’s chief characteristic was trivial intrigue and flashy 
rhetoric. Again Mr. Newman apparently fails to see that 
Peel (here resembling Canning) was successful mainly 
because he represented the worst side of the money- 
grubbing heartless plutocracy of his day. On the low 
plane of efficiency in administration and parliamentary 
handling Peel may be a representative figure. But he 
cannot be an ideal for any but the worshippers of an age 
which built the Crystal Palace. One is sure that it is 
only by an oversight that Mr.. Newman sometimes gives 
the impression of imagining that Mr. Huskisson and his 
Free Trade fancies were on the. line of true reform. This 
author is too thoughtful to be misled by any such conven- 
tional ideas of pedantic orthodoxy. 


G. R. StrrR~tinc TayLor. 


GOOD ENTERTAINMENT.* 


If the title proper of this little book promises blithe- 
someness and mirth, linked with good comradeship, the 
sub-title prepares us at the same time for something 
rather less jovial. And certainly a little such preparation 
is not out of the way for the amazing sequence of incidents 
and predicaments which confronted and befell the writer 
and his companion Longshanks in the accomplishment of 

*“ Joyous Pilgrimage. Being the Chronicle of a Strange 


Journey.” By R. Francis Foster. 7s. 6d. (Elkin Mathews & 
Marrot.) 
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their self-appointed task of girdling London. If the 
curious phraseology of the book strikes one at first as a 
trifle laboured, that impression quickly dies away and one 
is caught irresistibly in the spell of its quaint and symbolic 
imagery. As pilgrims of old they started forth, leaving 
their last fivepence ha’penny with the Father Guardian 
at Chilworth Friary on behalf of the needy poor, and 
with only one great-coat between them, which they shared 
in inclement weather (true 
Longshanks possessed a top- 
hat at one stage of the 
journey, but of its ignoble 
uses we will leave the book 
itself to relate) they took 
the road in the approved 
spirit of preparedness for 
what might be in store. 
The writer with a com- 
mendable humility lays all 
the laurels on Longshanks’s 
head. It was the eloquence 
of the latter which carried 
them round many a tight 
corner, in fact on one 
occasion so inspired did it 
become that it was only 
brought to an end by the 
familiar ‘‘ Time, gentlemen. 
please !’’ of the landlord. 
It was Longshanks’s phil- 
osophy too, which declared 
that ‘“‘a man cast bread 
upon the waters that it may 
return to him buttered.” 
He also maintained that 
“the millionaire is an un- 
conscious participator with 
the saint in the doctrine 
that to give is to recoup 
oneself a hundredfold.” 
Sweet indeed are the uses 
of adversity which bring 
such delectable recompense 


The Lyric floats in other waters, though the earthly 
end of its gang-plank is in a Hammersmith slum, and the 
airs which fill its delicate sails are from another century— 
the eighteenth. It is a hoy, no doubt, as Playfair defines 
that happy vehicle, quoting, I trust, though I am not 
learned enough to vouch for it, from Doctor Johnson’s 
dictionary: ‘‘ A hoy,’ he says, ‘“‘is a small sailing ship 
capable of carrying a modest freight for a short distance.” 

Prettily put! Though, 
unless we are to judge the 
works of art by crude mass 
and volume, the modesty 
must be referred altogether 
to the skipper of the hoy. 
And as for short distances— 
well, “The Beggar’s 
Opera’’ ran for 1,463 per- 
formances, and only ‘“‘ Chu 
Chin Chow” (2,238) and 
““Charley’s Aunt ’”’ (1,466) 
ranformore. Yet Playfair 
rightly regards his venture 
as tiny. It is an exquisite 
Miniature: a miniature, as 
Playfair says himself, of 
what a National Theatre— 
that is to say, the National 
Theatre—might be and do. 

The bigger half of the 
book—178 pages out of 
301—is pre-Hammersmith. 
If there were no Lyric 
dénouement those 178 pages 
would make a _ delightful 
autobiography, especially 
for a reader like me who is 
almost as much a Victorian 
as Playfair is. 

For, make no mistake 
about it, Nigel Playfair is 
the Compleat Victorian. 
He is as Victorian as Punch, 


as the picture of Long- 
shanks quarrelling with a 
sweep to whom he offered a 
first lesson in Latin in return for a ride in his cart, 
only to be answered by a flourish of the broom in 
his face, and again the same buoyant individual im- 
prisoned in the village stocks after satisfying a natural 
curiosity. There were many occasions we would prefer 
to read about than share, and dilemmas no less fantastically 
conceived than expressed, in fact this pair of vagabands 
seemed to act as magnets for any knavery that happened 
to be afoot and they dealt with all and sundry in the most 
spirited manner imaginable. Of the free eats and drinks 
too that were manceuvred and the conversations that were 
their natural accompaniment, this mere bint will have to 
serve. Suffice it to say that Longshanks’s wit and in- 
genuity, combined with the author’s racy and whimsical 
interlarding of history (with a difference) provide most 
“refreshing entertainment, so quaintly are they blended 
with the medieval atmosphere which casts a glamour over 
the familiar scenes. 


HAMMERSMITH HOY. 


What a delightful title!* And what a neat label for 
the Lyric, Hammersmith! It is a major achievement 
of Sir Thomas’s that when I think of Beecham I think of 
bills and not pills, and of Sir Nigel’s that when I think of 
Hammersmith, I think of the fortunes of Nigel, and not 
of the sordidness of the Broadway and the sad magnificence 
of the Thames. 


* “Hammersmith Hoy.” By Nigel Playfair. 21s. (Faber & 
Faber.) 


From a drawing by H. A. Perry. 


and Gilbert, and antima- 
Sir Nigel Playfair. cassars, and croquet, and 
Mr. Gladstone, and ‘ Alice 
in Wonderland,’ and the © 
middle-classes, and comfort, and Old Brown Sherry. I 
always guessed as much from his looks and his works, and 
now I know. 

I mean this review to be mainly about the man-of-the- 
theatre, and so I shall skip the sedately whimsical story 
of his boyhood, and discover him at Oxford, diligently 
doing nothing except preparing to be an actor. (He was_ 
marked for the Bar.) He says that he never attended any 
lectures, but got through the Honours School] of Modern 
History by cramming Little Arthur’s History of England 
and the article on Napoleon in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. For him Oxford meant the O.U.D.S., not until 
later called the ‘‘ Owds,’”’ a pronunciation to which Playfair 
succumbs “‘ with considerable distaste.’’ One of his fellow 
players was ‘“‘ Ponsonby, now Under-Secretary. He was 
certainly very funny as Launce.” 

Some of his happiest days at Oxford were spent in the 
preparation and performance in Worcester College Gardens 
of a version made by him of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ”’ and 
‘‘ Through the Looking Glass.’’ But more important, in 
the shaping of Playfair, is it that he fell under the influence 
of Max Beerbohm—the writer; the man he knew but 
slightly then. There is a family likeness between these 
two, with their elegant precision and outrageously logical 
whimsicality. 

The only interesting thing about his career at the Bar 
is that he spent a year in the chambers of Alfred Lyttelton 
with an Oxford friend of his, Plum Warner. As at Oxford, 
he thought of nothing but the stage, and he became a 
well-known acting member of such famous amateur com- 
panies as the Old Stagers and the Windsor Strollers. 
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This is important. Good amateur acting has something 
which in general professional acting lacks. But Playfair 
never lost that something, and for all the finished technique 
of the Lyric, Hammersmith, you find that something there. 

Arthur Bourchier, who had been a great man with the 
Strollers and the Old Stagers, had much to do with Play- 
fair’s final leap on to the stage. While he was yet moaning 
at the Bar, he staged a play of Nigel’s and Philip Carr’s: 
““Shock-headed Peter”; and gave Playfair his first job, 
an engagement of forty weeks. Asked what salary he 
wanted, Playfair suggested £5 a week. Bourchier replied : 
“It’s curious, Nigel, that you should have said that. 
Because it’s exactly what I think you’re worth to me. . . 
But I shan’t give it you. I feel that you are the sort ot 
man who will one day drive the coach, and the sooner you 
learn the value of economy the better. You shall have 
four.”” That is the only one of the many excellent stage 
stories in the book which I shall tell you : this is a review, 
not the sack of the city. 

The two significant facts about his pre-war stage career 
are that he played in Philip Carr’s Elizabethan and Restora- 
tion revivals, and that he was on the original committee 
of the Stage Society. The original membership of the 
Stage Society was a queer mixture of Fabian intellectuals, 
long-haired zsthetes, and persons interested in the drama. 
Often the mixture was in one person ; but Playfair was for 
the drama neat. 

And then, just after the Armistice, Playfair assumed the 
management of the Lyric. The story of how he did it 
is exciting and romantic, and does credit to Arnold Bennett’s 
heart and Sir Nigel’s head. They got the Lyric for a song 
—and then sang it. I am not going to tell you about that, 
and how, with the luck of all good captains, Playfair got 
the help of Lovat Fraser, Frederic Austin, Frederick 
Ranalow, and the rest. You must read it for yourself. 
There is nothing in English stage history more miraculous 
than the way they made eighteenth century ballad-opera 
and prose comedy the London fashion in a suburban house 
which the great Mulholland wouldn’t touch at £500 a year. 

Yet I am move interested at the moment in trying to find 
out why Playfair was just the man for the job. It takes 
this book to tell me, and I can’t put it into a few words. 
Here is a hint: His neatness of mind, his precision, his 
primness, is all a cosy and comic mask for Puck. And 
Puck wanted to play pranks with the drama. So far as 
modern England was concerned, eighteenth century drama 
was fresh material which he could do what he liked with. 
There was much in that period that appealed to him: He 
liked the elegant formality of its manners, he liked to 
be sedately shocked by its elegant indelicacies. But I 
think the main thing was that eighteenth century plays 
were comparatively unspoilt by modern stage-directions. 
And so he staged “‘ The Beggar’s Opera,’”’ and played 
his tricks. Quite right, too! Every fresh production of 
a play is a new creation. Colley Cibber, Barry Jackson 
and those other fellows go too far, but the devout 
Shakespearean gets nowhere. 

W. R. TITTERTON. 


THREE POETS, OFFERING OUT OF 
THREE AGES.* 


Soon after 500 B.c., on an island one quarter the size of 
the Isle of Wight, Bacchyltdes was writing odes in celebra- 
tion of the victories of his fellow-islanders and others— 
odes which, in A.D. 1929, Dr. A. S. Way translates into 
English. These odes will not find a very large audience 
waiting for them; the sap has gone out of them for us ; 
though we too celebrate in our public prints the national 
heroes of games. Our Olympia goes by the name of 
Wimbledon, which Bacchylides might have found caco- 
phonous. His little island, Ceos, sent Lachon to Olympia 


* “The Odes of Bacchylides in English Verse.’’ By Arthur 
S. Way. tos. 6d. (Macmillan.)—‘‘ Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight.”” A Modern Version. By S.O. Andrew. 4s. (Dent.) 


—‘' The Poems of Sir Walter Ralegh.”’ 


Edited by A. M. C. 
Latham. 16s. (Constable.) 


to run in the Boys’ Footrace in 452 B.c. When Lachon 
came back, Bacchylides had a welcome ready for him, 
verses to be sung in his honour, and ending (in Dr. Way’s 
translation) in this fashion : 


“‘ And now by the Song-queen’s grace— 
Yea, of her with whose voice heaven rings— 
O thou whose feet in Olympia’s race 
Were like to the wild wind’s wings, 
A song for the victory won 
By thee, Aristomene’s son, 
Is the honour-meed of the triumphing speed 
That to Keos new glory brings.” 


Dr. Way likens Bacchylides to Longfellow in power of 
genius. I should say that the attribution is hardly justified 
by this book of translations. Scholars may quarrel over 
him, but the rest of us will coolly let him drop. He is so 
remote that he seems to have nothing whatever to say to 
us; his gods, his circumstances and his ceremonies have 
no bearing upon ours. 

With Mr. Andrew’s modernised version of ‘‘ Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight,’ a poem written in the fourteenth 
century, we feel on far more familiar ground. This is 
natural, for, though Sir Gawain is an old invention, he is 
ours; his story was written for people in this island, 
written to appeal to the romantic and moral-minded man 
which an Englishman still is. We have always loved 
magic and a rich display; we have always been hero 
worshippers, humane and humorous, idolising strength of 
sinew and purpose, and asking for happy endings and 
poetic justice. English tragedy is our kind of drama, 
invented by ouroptimism. Cheerfulness keeps breaking in. 
All this could be exemplified from ‘‘ Sir Gawain,’”’ which 
is an excellent story, also, and so modern (mystery, courage, 
sex-interest, the triumph of virtue) that I would seriously 


‘recommend it for the basis of a film play. The Germans 


could do it enchantingly. 

The poem has long been known as a masterpiece, but in 
its original form it could only be familiar to students, 
because of its difficult vocabulary. It is written in the 
alliterative verse which was the forerunner of rhyme (but 
upon a basis more metrical than Piers Plowman) and is 
divided into stanzas, the last four lines of which are rhymed. 
Mr. Andrew has skilfully kept all these features in his 
modern version. His version is easy enough for anyone 
to read with pleasure, though it still preserves the charm 
and quaintness of its original. There can be no doubt at 
all about the artistic greatness of the poem. Its natural 
descriptions are wonderfully terse and vivid, and are, of 
course, almost unique. The medieval poets nearly always 
kept to the lively friendliness of spring and summer in their 
descriptions of nature; they were afraid of the unknown, 
and did not generally express, if they saw, the beauty of 
the bareness of winter and rough weather. This poet does 
not shrink from it. I heartily recommend this modern 
version of the Green Knight to all who love fine poetry and 
rich and coloured adventure. 

The poet of the Green Knight is unknown, only his work 
survives. Two centuries later the credit of being a poet 
was every courtier’s ambition, and then arose that tradition 
for perfect, finely polished verse for which the Elizabethan 
age is famous. If I may borrow an expression from 
Professor Grierson, the writing of poetry was, to most of 
Sir Walter Ralegh’s contemporaries, a display of virtuosity. 
Love was their theme, but artistic ambition was their urge 
to write. When the Elizabethan did use poetry for an 
outlet for his personal philosophy, he proved himself to be 
infected with the dark disillusion and unhappiness that 
touched all thinking men at the Renaissance. 

Ralegh had the reputation of a great court poet, but he 
seems to have been afflicted with sincerity, and most of 
his poetry was never printed, and has long ago disappeared. 
Perhaps he himself destroyed it. So here we have the very 
contrary of the Green Knight—the poet surviving in name 
and fame, and most of the work irretrievably lost. For 
Ralegh’s reputation was enormous, yet this, the definitive 
edition, representing years of patient searching, contains 
no more than thirty-four poems that can be ascribed to him 
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with any certainty, and only one of which it can be said, 
“ Here is the text as Ralegh left it.’ That one, the last 
book of the Ocean to Cynthia, is a long poem printed from 
Ralegh’s own handwriting; but it is obviously an un- 
finished draft, and to be made at all comprehensible, needs 
very careful editing and repunctuation. Small as it is, this 
collection shows Ralegh’s reputation to have been well 
founded. His best is very high among English lyrics, 
direct, pitifully beautiful, sensitively responding to life 
while sadly resenting the tragedy of age and decay and 
death. Ralegh was a man of brilliant powers condemned 
to waste his powers on the catching and keeping of captious 
court favour. He felt his genius going to waste, and the 
years of his life (never very certain) fast running away to 
no purpose. The well-known epitaph was, it appears, 
simply the last verse of a love poem in the usual extravagant 
Elizabethan mode. He began with artificiality, and ended 
with this : 
“‘ Even such is Time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, and all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days.” 
What he added later, when he sent this out from the Tower 
as his own epitaph, is a significant comment upon the brave 
and melancholy loneliness endured by the great spirits of 
those doubting times : 
“‘ But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust.” 
All Ralegh and his poems are in the eight lines of this 
epitaph. 
FRANK KENDON. 


A GARDEN MISCELLANY. 


Until recently, if you had been cataloguing the work of 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan, you might have described him as 
a novelist, writer of essays in criticism, author of short 
stories, or of that strikingly popular series of allegories, 
which began with ‘“‘ God and the Ant” and were finally 
gathered into one volume under the title of “‘ Visions.” 
But a year or so ago he started to make a reputation as a 
writer of nature studies and fantasies with ‘“‘ The Garden 
of God,” which is now in a second edition, and he has just 
followed this new success with ‘‘ Begging the Moon’s 
Pardon,’’* another book in a somewhat similar kind. 

It is a book that you would say has grown spontaneously 
out of his love of the open air, of flowers and gardens, of 
dogs and cats—indeed, of all those things of earth and sky 
that he speaks of in ‘‘A Nature-Lover’s Note-Book,” 
where he says : 

I find no day common. On the contrary, such compelling 


and fascinating mystery and marvel do I newly find in each 
new day that I feel sometimes as if, even in heaven itself— 


O Earth! is Heaven more fair! 

—I could wish nothing better, when I go hence, than, with 
heaven’s new and spiritual vision, to return to old earth. My 
hope is that, hereafter, I may be permitted to continue in loving 
comradeship with, and lovingly to study, my fellows, men and 
women, and my fellow living creatures of every kind, whether 
on earth, in the water, or in the air, and that I still may have 
sight of child-faces, fields, flowers, sky and cloud, and the great 
trees.”’ 

These are what he writes of here with a knowledge, 
intuition, sympathy and brooding thought and fancy of 
one who has given his heart to such themes. He begins 
with a whimsical sketch concerning the old superstition 
which says it is unlucky to have a first sight of the new 
moon through glass, and follows it with a delightful study 
of butterflies and ‘‘ the Buddleia,” which “ takessits name 
from a certain Adam Buddle,”’ a botanist of whose identity 
he admits he has no information. A feather fallen from 
a smaller sulphur-crested cockatoo furnishes him with a 
subject tor a charming essay on the beauty of this gossamer 
miracle and the thoughts that rise from the handling of it. 

*“* Begging the Moon’s Pardon, and other Nature Fancies 


and Studies.’”” By Coulson Kernahan. 2s. 6d. (Epworth 
Press.) 


There are essays as charming on a Sussex garden, on 
trees, on ‘“‘ A Fool and his Flowers,” a homily on certain 
types of human beings, a lively, amusing story of a cat, 
““Skindles, M.P.”, and another sketch in which the 
characters of the author’s own cat and his dog are 
humorously and faithfully drawn and contrasted. Mr. 
Kernahan writes always with the insight and sensitive 
fancy and feeling of a poet; with a quick eye for natural 
beauty, and a broad human-kindness for everything that 
makes up the motley life of the world, for all the loveliness 
that grows and “ beneath the moon decays.’’ If you are 
a nature lover you will read this book with unalloyed 
pleasure ; if you are not, it will help to make you one. 


ARTHUR RUTLAND. 


INDIA’S MIGHTY PAST.* 


“This book will be of advantage to both Indians and 
Europeans,” says in his foreword the Marquis of Zetland, 
than whom no one in Great Britain more appreciates the 
soul of India. It gives a very good idea of the history of 
the country and its civilisation from the earliest times 
till the death of Aurangzebe, the great Moghul Emperor, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The contribu- 


* tion to Indian civilisation of the Aryans and Dravidians, 


of the Hindus and Mohammedans, of Delhi and the 
provinces is also made clear. It is from the Dravidians 
that Indians learnt sculpture, iconography, and the worship 
of the Goddess that is the Female Energy of the Universe. 
The Mohammedans—-who adopted Indian manners and 
customs soon after settling down in the country—enriched 
the Indian arts and sciences. The book is written elo- 
quently and yet without exaggeration. The author admits 
that Indian civilisation has its blots, like other civilisations 
ancient and modern. 

Certain points are made clear by the author which are 
often forgotten by the average man. For example, there 
were empires in ancient India which were as large, if not 
larger than the British Empire in India to-day. Asoka was 
master of India from the Punjab to Mysore, as well as of 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan. Kanishka’s empire included 
not only most of India, all Baluchistan and Afghanistan, 
but also Yarkand and Khotan. Then again the Hindus 
made continual progress in all departments of life and 
knowledge until the Mohammedans came; they then 
ceased to progress because they adopted self-defence and 
self-preservation as their ideals. The author contends that 
there were really no foreign masters of India until the 
Mohammedans came ; because all previous invaders were 
absorbed by the Hindus. The Mohammedans retained 
their non-Indian religion, but in most other respects they 
also were Hinduised. 

The ancient Hindu kings were not absolute rulers ; they 
had to take advice of their Council and do reverence to the 
Brahmins who were their superiors in caste. It has been 
supposed that Indians did not have any alphabet till the 
eighth century before Christ, when they borrowed it from 
the Pheenicians ; their culture till then was oral. But this 
has proved to be incorrect, since on the coins and other 
articles found at Mohenjodaro and Harappa—which are 
at least of 3,000 B.c.—there is a good deal of writing. The 
Indian drama, Mr. Shah contends, is of indigenous origin 
and not borrowed from the Greeks, as some Western 
scholars have tried to make out. Its prologue and its 
mixture of dance and music, which are not to be found in 
the Greek drama, support the author’s contention. 

Mr. Shah shows how highly developed was the culture 
ot the ancient Indians from the fact that a gentleman was 
expected to be proficient in seventy-two arts and a lady in 
sixty-four arts. He argues that the bell-shaped capitals 
of the pillars of Asoka’s palace at Pataliputra were not an 
imitation of the Persian capitals of the period, as some 
Western archeologists believe. They show rather that 
there was at that time a common Asiatic art stretching 


* “ The Splendour That Was Ind.” By K. T. Shah. {2 10s. 
(Bombay : Taraporevalla. London: Kegan Paul.) 
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from India to Asia Minor. He is not 
quite correct however when he says that 
Greek sculpture is not creative but 
merely imitative. He forgets that the 
archaic Greek sculpture—that preceding 
Pheidias—was creative. 

In the chapter on art the author shows 
how the Mohammedans were influenced 
by the Hindus. The ceiling and the 
pillars of the mosque of Qutbuddin, at 
Delhi, and the mosques at Ahmedabad 
for example, are Hindu both in con- 
struction and decoration. The domes of 
the Mohammedan buildings in India are 
also of the Hindu type ; they rest on and 
are surmounted by lotus leaves which 
the Hindus have employed in their art 
from time immemorial. The domes of 
the Indo-Saracenic buildings have also 
as finials the Hindu kalasha (water-pot), and not the spike 
as in other parts of the Moslem world. 

In the chapter on industry and commerce the author 
shows how centuries before the Christian era Indians 
knew how to make iron and steel. Also from early times 
they had commercial relations with other parts of Asia, 
Europe and Africa. And they carried their goods in their 
own ships and did not allow the Phcenicians to act as their 
carriers, 

In the chapter on the social system Mr. Shah shows the 
good side of the caste system. He says that it is elastic 
and adaptable, and allows the individual within its fold 
full opportunities to display his talent or genius. He 
disapproves of the modern Indian woman's ideal of rights 
(borrowed by her from the West); he wants her as far 
as possible to stick to her ancient Indian ideal of duties ; 
because he argues that the race should be more important 
than the individual. In these days, when it is the fashion 
to run down the pomp and splendour of kings, it is refresh- 
ing to find Mr. Shah write enthusiastically about the pomp 
and splendour of the courts of Indian emperors, their 
camps, dresses, etc. 

The author, though proud of the bygone greatness of 
his country, is not despondent of its future. He thinks 
that it will still do things as great as it did in the past. 

A few mistakes may be pointed out without in the least 
wishing to detract from the merits of the book. Mr. Shah 
says that the Khyber Pass was used by invaders from early 
times. This however is not true, as Sir George MacMunn, 
in his book on Afghanistan, has pointed out. It really was 
not used by any invader before Nadir Shah in the eighteenth 
century. Then again, Mohammud of Ghazni did not 
invade India twenty-four times, as the author seems to 
think, but twelve times. The proof-reading, one regrets 
to have to point out also, has not been careful enough. 

The book has been very well got up, and the half-tone 
and coloured illustrations add greatly to its beauty. It 
should be read by every lover of India and by every student 
of human history. It is popular without 
being superficial, thorough without being 
dull. 

VasuDEo B. METTA. 


ALL CONCERNED WITH 
CRIME. 


Crime and the Great War are filling 
the fiction market. The field of crimin- 
ality, once covered by expert detectives 
of fiction, is now being patrolled by 
amateur investigators. In some cases 


1 “Clues of the Caribees.”” By T. S. 
Stribling. (Heinemann.)—* ‘‘ Wild Justice.” 
By George A. Birmingham. (Methuen.)— 
The Gorgon.”’ By J. Lindsay Hamilton. 
(Herbert Jenkins.)—‘ ‘‘ I Met Murder.”” By 
Selwyn Jepson. (Hodder & Stoughton.)— 
*“* House Sinister.” By Horace Newte. 
(Nash & Grayson.) 7s. 6d. each. 


Portrait by 
Vaughan & Freeman. 


Mr. Dan Griffiths, 


whose new book, “ Human Nature,” has just 
been published by Messrs. Daniel. 


Author of “ The Path through the Wood” 
(Geoffrey Bles). 


the obtuse Watson has taken the place 
of the alert Holmes. For example, Pro- 
fessor Henry Poggiolli, Ph.D., the chief 
figure of ‘‘ Clues of the Caribees,’’! is 
not over-endowed with intelligence, 
though esteemed highly as a sleuth- 
hound. Sometimes he is quite baffled ; 
at others he happens on leading clues by 
accident. Truth to tell, Mr. T. S. Strib- 
ling, the meritorious author of “ Birth- 
right,’’ ‘‘ Red Sand ”’ and ‘‘ Fombombo,”’ 
is not altogether happy in his new 
medium as chronicler of evil doings and 
uncertain retributions. His professor 
has an American degree as a psychologist, 
and he reasons out his cases instead of 
working on them. The scenes of his 
operations are the Dutch West Indies, 
Haiti, Martinique and Port of Spain. 
The most dramatic story of the collection is “‘ A Passage 
to Benares,”’ in which Poggiolli insists on sleeping in a 
Hindu temple, with the most unforeseen and unfortunate 
result. 

Forsaking red-haired curates and hidden treasure in 
the Emerald Isle, George A. Birmingham is dreadfully 
sinister in “‘ Wild Justice.’’? There is still some humour 
in his simple cut-and-thrust dialogue, but the thread of his 
new novel unrolls in the shadow of the rope. It is a story 
this, not of Irish playboys, but of Celtic assassins—figures 
walking through blood to merciless revenge. The Mellany 
murder concerns the killing, on Lord Benton's English 
estate, of an Irish Republican, Seumas Sweeney. His 
bitter enemy, the Loyalist O'Callaghan, who hates Irish 
Nationalists like poison, is the first man to be suspected, 
but the onus is slowly but surely attached to another 
Republican, Diarmuid Colgan. The main agent of his 
prosecution is still another Irish exile, Colonel Devenish, 
Chief Constable of the county. The chapters in which 
Colgan is being tried for his life are intensely dramatic, 
and the speeches of counsel for the Crown and the defence 
are as convincing as any that have been delivered at the 
Old Bailey. In the climax of the narrative it is demon- 
strated how a man is hanged for a murder he did not commit, 
and how the brain which devised the killing of two enemies 
with one stone makes a little slip and expiates the careless- 
ness by suicide. In this new medium Canon Hannay is 
curiously effective. 

There is a much greater paraphernalia of terror in Mr. 
J. Lindsay Hamilton’s crime story, ‘“‘ The Gorgon.” 3 
On the dust-cover we see three puny human beings trans- 
fixed with terror at the sight of a threatening giant of the 
most horrific appearance. The Gorgon is our old friend, 
the anonymous director of a nefarious organisation which 
strikes down its victims at his nod. Mr. Hamilton 
surrounds the evil genius with every attribute of terror, 
and yet he does not succeed in inspiring the fear that is 
implicit in Canon Hannay’s book. Mr. Hamilton, however, 
can claim that he veils the identity of 
his master-crook with considerable skill, 
although several hints are given, 
especially in the early part of the story, 
which can be availed of by alertly wily 
readers. 

There is another mysterious unknown 
in Mr. Selwyn Jepson’s ‘‘ I Met Murder.’’* 
Here the havoc is wholesale. At a 
dinner at Eastblyth Manor a shot comes 
out of the void and whizzes past the head 
of the host, John Arden. Hamish Page, 
the vulgar, brutal profiteer, is distinctly 
uneasy. He has some reason to be, for 
. very shortly thereafter at his new resi- 
. dence, Blyth Towers, he is discovered in 

his bedroom by -the valet who brings his 
Mr. J. Lewis © morning tea, with a bullet through his 
red brain. At this juncture Sergeant Grice 
is joined by George Jupp, the Home 
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Office criminologist. George is a small man about fifty, of that 
pre-eminently English type which always looks thin and 
miserable when there is an east wind blowing. His colouring 
as to hair and eyes is indeterminate, and he has a permanent 
mildly aggrieved air. While suspicion is gathering about 
Anita Skinner, news comes of the finding of Lady Codring- 
ton’s body on the heath by Brooker’s Mill. The Rev. Lionel 
Lake is implicated. All question of Anita's guilt is sum- 
marily removed by the finding of her body at the Towers 
with a small, clean bullet wound in her forehead. The 
main burden of suspicion then falls on Professor Skinner 
and his assistant, Blake. Then Skinner is found dead in 
the Drive. It is at this stage of the book that the reader 
gets a very violent shock and Mr. Jupp comes into his 
own as a heaven-born detective. 

The operations of a cold-blooded poisoner are always 
associated with a certain amount of interest. In Mr. 
Horace Newte’s ‘‘ House Sinister,’’5 Vanda Wincuelin, 
going as holiday companion to a young girl, Ida Dalmon, 
is much more favourably impressed by Ida’s mother than 
by her father. Edgar Dalmon was short and thick-set, 
with curly ginger-coloured hair, with eyes which very 
curiously appeared to have neither pupils nor whites, and 
eyelids which appeared to be hooded. He had however 
a soothing and appealing voice, and had obviously other 
fascinating qualities, as his wife adored him. On the 
other hand, his sister-in-law, Edith Wakeford, was dis- 
tinctly afraid of him, and she died shortly after making her 
will, and exhibiting rather suspicious symptoms in her 
last illness. Mr. Dalmon was greatly taken by his 
daughter’s governess ; so he turned his deadly attentions 
to his wife. She died also in a highly suspicious manner, 
of tetanus. Under what must have been an overpowering 
obsession of compulsion, Vanda in a heartlessly short space 
became the second Mrs. Dalmon. The reality of the 
marriage was so distasteful that Vanda, fighting against 
her dreadful bridegroom, was helped in the nick of time 
by young Dr. Edward Westmacott, her true lover. Dalmon 
went mad and died in three weeks. He was really too 
hot-blooded for cold-blooded success. 

Louis J. McQUILLAND. 


“TUCK” 


The altruism which induced an epicure to be an unpaid 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions for twenty-five years was 
worth a post-Arthurian knighthood, but not the liking 
which Sir William Hardman has won by his serial medley 
of history, gossip and personalia. Edward Dundas Hol- 
royd was lucky to receive for more than a decade the 
equivalent of a professional journalist’s résumé of his 
country’s doings, plus humorous enrichments occasionally 
beyond the transcriptive courage of admirable Mr. Ellis. 

The present volume covers the period April, 1865- 
April, 1868, leaving hope for a successor, as the letters 
to Holroyd continued to August, 1871. Mr. Ellis has richly 
added to the value and interest of what by itself would 
be more than readable. For instance his notes on Adah 
Menken, illustrated with a ‘‘spoony’’ photograph of 
herself and Swinburne, are almost lavishly instructive, 
and one may cite his commentary on the marriage of 
Prince Christian to Princess Helena, and on the Prophet 
Baxter as further evidence of success in annotation. 

Mr. Ellis is not a Victorian, though she was ruling 
when he was born; otherwise he would not have written 
his very entertaining remarks on John Brown, the rugged 
royal servant whose feet are depicted in caricature on 
Queen Victoria’s mantelpiece. If Catherine of Russia had 
had a John Brown he would have acquired a magnificence 
which would have overlaid the sober colour of his name, 
and it is fair to remember that Queen Victoria’s favour 
left him a servant who could be sneered at as a “ lackey.” 

The old Toryism was like a window-tax: it excluded 
light, but it tended to increase the charm of a friend- 
ship ; it required no philanthropic worrying or struggle to 


* “The Hardman Papers.”’ Edited and annotated by 
S. M. Ellis. 21s. (Constable.) 
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transmute a bore, a slave, a man out of work, into a neigh- 
bour to be loved as oneself. A Hardman does not force 
the pace of affection; his heart is in his giving. As 
“Tuck and ‘“‘ Robin” he and Meredith are friends on 
whom I look with artistic pleasure. ‘‘ Tuck” set the 
humorousness of Meredith alight, and Hardman, in extolling 
and quoting Meredith’s poetry, and in ecstasising over 
“The Shaving of Shagpat,’’ helped to mitigate the chill 
cast on Meredith by the shadow of Dickens. However, 
Hardman was not Meredithian enough for the ultimate 
antics of that style, for in 1866 he remarked: ‘‘ Meredith 
writes so much better when he has not time to finish, 
rewrite and (as Anthony Trollope says) twist his work to 
curl-papers.”’ 

A letter by Meredith written on January 31st, 1868, 
curiously exemplifies the exuberance of an artist contem- 
plating with a sort of inverted snobbery a book fated to 
have many readers, however insipid its trickle of royal fact. 

“Have you read England’s Book? It sent me up Box Hill 
dancing a Tupper-jig. I swear by gosh, the God of the Loyal, 
it is a Book! And I like the Book better than the people who 
go retching in praise of it. Yet they also are interesting to the 


studious and, well-trained in the matter of belching, might 
let off their loyalty in regiments with applause.” 


Meredith, then editing the Fortnightly, had rashly selected 
as reviewer of ‘“‘ Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in 
the Highlands’ a gentleman who handled that un- 
pretentious little volume with staggering solemnity and, 
conjuring up a fluffy throng to share in that solemnity, 
Meredith demands: ‘“‘ Shall such a people live? . . . May 
thine and mine live in the Age of the final Eradication of 
Humbug. But then will thou and I be flying particles on 
the breath of the South-west.” 

In the slang of Demos, the eradication of Humbug is 
“some job”; and would have been even in Hardman’s 
case. In 1866 he writes that Swinburne’s “‘ Poems and 
Ballads ’’ ‘‘ contains some passages worthy to rank among 
the noblest in our language, while three parts of it are the 
foulest beastliness.’’ Obviously if the offending volume 
had been so proportioned it would have met the legal 
fate of ‘“‘ Ulysses ’”’ and ‘‘ The Rainbow.”’ Truth to tell, its 
morbid erotism is not in the least aphrodisiac in effect. The 
worst aspect of the book is its black frown at the gods. 
One would have thought that a ‘ Pantagruelist’’ like 
Hardman would have dismissed the erotism as merely 
fantastically fervent; but no! he is British and Victorian 
malgré lui, so he must lash it with a puritanical tail. An 
envelope of stupidity, by which cant hides its viciousness 
from the soul, seems to assist success in positions of 
authority where much gab and no originality are required. 
Certainly Hardman’s attitude to democracy, to political 
offenders and to the flotsam of vagabondage is repulsively 
unimaginative. Nor can his appreciation of President 
Lincoln’s stercoraceous humour diminish one’s disgust at 
his carefully draped satisfaction at the death of that 
statesman. Lincoln's theatre-going on his fatal Good 
Friday was ‘‘ too much ”’ for Hardman’s “ stomach,” and 
no doubt it showed indifference to episcopalian opinion, but 
it may be remarked that some Nonconformists view the first 
Good Friday as much more notable for its victory than for 
its pain, and would not (I knew a Primitive Methodist 
minister who did not) object to playing cricket on that day. 

The most interesting event in Hardman’s personal life 
recorded in this volume is the litigation resulting from a 
bell-ringing church clock which drew from Shirley Brooks 
the remark: ‘‘ Rabelais is supposed to have meant 
England by the ‘ Ringing Island,’ and the mad love of 
making a damned row has always been upon us.”’ ’’ Hard- 
man’s grievance was just. To have one’s nocturnal 
drowsiness ding-donged at every quarter of an hour would 
be tormenting; yet in 1866 this able lawyer had so mis- 
calculated his right that he lost his case and had to pay 
costs. ‘‘ The wretched snobs celebrated their victory by 
a band of music accompanied by a man or men ringing 
bells.” No wonder Hardman exploded in three big 
“ D’s”’! His reader will be ungrateful for much amuse- 
ment if he does not sympathise. W. H. CHEsson. 


THE BETTER SIDE OF WAR.* 


There is little doubt that the day of the ultra-realistic 
War book is passing. War books continue, but those 
which, to use the words of the editor, “‘ apparently cannot 
achieve effects without overloading their pages with crude 
details of abhorrent sights and obscenities of dialogue,” 
are giving place to better, more artistic and, when all is 
said and done, truer conceptions of the tragedy and the 
horror of those years of madness. 

Two such prove worthy companions to, say, H. M. 
Tomlinson’s ‘‘ All Our Yesterdays” and Richard Blaker’s 
“Medal Without Bar.”” The more graphic, and therefore 
the more enthralling at first glance, is by Coningsby Daw- 
son. The more poignant and more sensitive is by Vernon 
Bartlett. Each is a craftsman; each is stirred and driven 
by the futility of all the carnage, the loss, the suffering, 
the sacrifice ; each is seared by the blundering and the 
essential insensitiveness of the Machine which recks nothing 
of the individual. 

It is of the individual that each writes; not the coarse, 
semi-bestialised creature made popular by the Continental 
school of war novelist, but the man who came from farm 
or factory, cottage or villa, from your street or mine. 
Listen to Mr. Dawson telling of artillery drivers : 


“IT remember a march on this same road when the drivers 
were so frozen that they had to be lifted out of their saddles ; 
no one had the strength to unfasten a bit till he had thawed his 
fingers between the horse’s back and the saddle-blanket. Yet 
there wasn’t one man who quit when we limped into our muddy 
standings. Every gunner and driver went to work on the 
horses, grooming them with a will and trying to make them 
comfortable before he thought of himself. ...I think the 
Lord of Compassion, when the final reckoning comes, will 
remember kindnesses even to horses. When He judges those 
drivers He’ll not forget the bitter cold of that winter’s march 
and what it meant to stand grooming in the snow and sleet 
when you were bitten to the bone and almost crying with misery.” 


Can one wonder that the broad-minded officers talk of the 
individual magnanimity of each Tommy’s sacrifice and the 
unimaginative callousness with which it was accepted ? 
“We ask too much when we treat them as feudal slaves, 
and expect them to act like crusaders.” 

Mr. Bartlett has a grimmer theme than Mr. Dawson. 
We are given an introductory glimpse of the childhood of 
the hero, his hopes and aspirations, the hopes and faith 
of his mother. He goes to war, is sent out on an unneces- 
sary raid—herein lies one actual example of the blundering 
against which both authors write bitterly and trenchantly 
—is wounded, and lies long hours in a shell-hole in No 
Man’s Land, dying. His mind hovers from present to past, 
past to present, and gropes out into the future as he lies 
there, sinking, sinking. In his tortured musings, moralis- 
ings and self-examinings we learn much and feel more. 
Then comes the end, though not in the shell-hole. 

Had it not been that the publishers tell us beforehand 
that the hero dies, we would not have betrayed the fact. 
The knowledge detracts from the natural suspense so 
cleverly built up by the author. Yet that is a small matter 
in a work of this nature. For it is one of those books 
which memory will not allow us to be finished with when 
once it is read and laid aside. 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES? 


In her preface Mrs. Thorne disclaims any attempt to 
offer a critical study of her father’s work as a dramatist, 
because that has been done by many “‘ far better qualified ”’ 
for such a task. But indeed so far as the present volume 
is concerned, such an attempt has been rendered un- 
necessary by Max Beerbohm’s inimitable introductory 
letter. In recalling his criticisms in the Saturday Review 
he maintains that he was right in admiring the plays of 

* “The Test of Scarlet.’ By Coningsby Dawson. 7s. 6d. 


(Hutchinson.)—‘‘ No Man’s Land.” By Vernon Bartlett. 
7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


+ “ The Life and Letters of Henry Arthur Jones.” By Doris 
Arthur Jones. 25s. (Gollancz.) 
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Henry Arthur Jones “‘ more, on the whole, than any other 
English dramatic work of that time ”’ ; and then gives his 
reasons in sentences which are a balanced appreciation 
of his friend’s outstanding qualities : 

‘‘No playwright was more essentially ‘ of the theatre’ than 
he: none had a keener sense of what the theatre is for and 
isn’t for—of the effects that can be made there and not else- 
where, and of the effects that can be made much better else- 
where than there. None had in greater measure the gift for 
easy, quick, pointed dialogue. None had humour so robust 
and genial. And none, I think, knew nearly so much about the 
hearts and minds of human beings.”’ 

Equally illuminating is Max Beerbohm’s insistence upon 
the quality which enabled the dramatist to win his many 
triumphs on the stage: “ great vitality, eager concentra- 
tion.”” That is in perfect 
harmony with the citation 
Mrs. Thorne has happily made 
from one of the finest of her 
father’s unacted plays: 
“Endurance, not enjoyment, 
is man’s pass-key through 
this world.’”’ Hardly other- 
wise is it possible to explain 
how the son of a small 
farmer, who never had a day’s 
schooling after the age of 
twelve, who began working in 
a draper’s shop at that age, 
who then became a warehouse- 
man and commercial traveller, 
and had reached his thirtieth 
vear before success rewarded 
his labours, took foremost 
rank among Victorian dram- 
atists. Mrs. Thorne has 
summed up all this in a 
passage which should be a 
beacon to all aspiring souls : 

“Though he started writing 
when he was twelve, Henry 
Arthur had to wait sixteen years 
before his first play was pro- 
duced. From the beginning right 
up to the end of his life he was 
to remain undaunted by failure, 
to find resources within his own 
nature of courage, patience and 
endurance, which gave him 
strength at the commencement 
of his career to conquer and overcome sixteen years of barren 
work, and when he had won recognition, to ignore and triumph 
over defeat by renewed effort. He felt his failures keenly, but 
he would not allow them to dishearten him.” 


Although the dramatist’s daughter has rigidly kept to 
her disavowal of criticism, she has wisely included among 
her appendices the elaborate reply to a questionaire on 
dramatic technique which her father wrote in 1923. In 
his lucid answers to many questions bearing upon every 
aspect of the writing of a play, he laid bare the working 
of his mind in a manner invaluable for the guidance of 
every playwright. In one passage too he gave perhaps 
the most vital clue to his own success: “‘I have kept a 
close watch on all the men and women I have met. I have 
listened to every conversation that has fallen within my 
earshot. I have thrown all my observations and experi- 
ences into a common melting-pot, and have drawn from it 
fresh specimens and types of humanity that are new and 
consistent individuals compounded out of the massed 
material.”’ 

It is with the tangible results of the vitality and technique 
of Henry Arthur Jones that this affectionate but judicial 
biography is chiefly concerned. After giving due atten- 
tion to prentice efforts, the narrative becomes fully detailed 
with the great triumph of ‘‘ The Silver King,’ thence- 
forward to present an absorbing account of the successes 
and failures of the forty-one years between 1882 and 1923. 
As to the failures, although Mrs. Thorne does not stress 
the fact, she does, by reproducing her father’s striking 
farewell message, indicate that they were mainly of his own 


George Bernard Shaw and Henry 
Arthur Jones, in the early nineties. 


From “ The Life and Letters of Henry Arthur Jones,” by 
Doris Arthur Jones (Gollancz). 


seeking. That is, such plays as ‘“‘ The Crusaders,’”’ ‘‘ The 
Tempter ’’ and “ Michael and His Lost Angel” were 
deliberate attempts to utilise his vogue with playgoers to 
persuade them to appreciate the best in drama. His 
successes of course are blazoned in the history of the 
Victorian drama; and among them is that comedy, 
“ The Liars,’’ which has taken its place permanently among 
the greatest comedies in the English language. As to his 
own preference, Mrs. Thorne records that a month or two 
before he died he said: ‘‘ If I were to have a volume of 
plays to go into eternity with, and if—supposing I go 
up that way—I see Peter, the ones I’d tell him I’d have 
would be ‘ Michael and His Lost Angel,’ ‘ The Tempter,’ 
‘The Liars’ and ‘ The Case of Rebellious Susan.’’’ In the 
choice of the first he could 
count upon the suffrage of 
Bernard Shaw, who averred 
that the ‘‘ melancholy truth ” 
of that failure was that “ the 
English stage got a good play, 
and was completely and 
ignominiously beaten by it.” 

That hearty verdict is a 
reminder of the notable 
friendship of the two dra- 
matists. It began in the 
early nineties, and knew no 
break on Shaw’s side. To G. 
B. S. his friend was “ first, 
and eminently first among the 
surviving fittest of his own 
generation of playwrights ”’ ; 
and among the many attrac- 
tive illustrations of the bio- 
graphy, one of the most in- 
teresting is a snapshot of the 
two friends standing by their 
bicycles. Henry Arthur Jones 
was rich in notable friendships 
with most of the famous men 
of his time, but that which 
glows with the greatest colour 
in these pages is his intimacy 
with Bernard Shaw. The 
War was to make a gulf be- 
tween them, but on Shaw’s 
side the old kindliness never 
changed. The rift was honourable to both men; to 
Henry Arthur because it had its roots in his passionate 
patriotism ; to Bernard Shaw because he regarded all his 
friend’s criticisms as ‘‘ the top dressing of denunciatory 
thetoric.’’ ‘‘ Wells and I,’’ he added in the tender letter 
he sent Mrs. Thorne after her father’s death, ‘‘ were the 
only part of the world that was too foolish and cruel for 
him to suffer gladly.”’ 

Biographies of the theatre are apt to be ephemeral 
productions—published to-day and ‘ remaindered’”’ in a 
few months. But it will be singular if this does not prove 
to be a notable exception. The portraiture of the man is 
so vivid, there is such a wealth of interesting detail, and the 
letters of the subject and his friends are so replete with 
discussions of great themes, that the book may easily take 
an honourable place among the notable biographies of 
English literature. 

HENRY C. SHELLEY. 


THE POETRY OF SCIENCE.* 


M. Maeterlinck has now produced a sequel to his little 
book on “ The Life of Space ’’ which we reviewed in these 
columns a year ago. Having in his “ Life of the Bee ”’ 
given us a study of the mystery and majesty of the in- 
finitely little, he turned his thoughts, in ‘ The Life of 
Space,”’ to the infinitely great ; and now again, in his new 
volume, he allows his imagination to wander through the 


* “The Magic of the Stars.” 


By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Translated by Alfred Sutro. 6s. 
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dizzy amplitudes of the universe. He is a poet at play 
among the stars, and only those readers will be disap- 
pointed who expect the poet to be a scientist or a consistent 
philosopher, deducing from his observations and musings 
a single unified theory. This is indeed a somewhat 
baffling book, fascinating yet difficult to read ; for just as 
we fancy that he is about to develop a logical line of argu- 
ment, the writer becomes discursive and, flying off at a 
tangent, proceeds to elaborate some alternative point of 
view. 

If however we accept Mr. Maeterlinck frankly as a poet, 
there is both pleasure and profit to be derived from his 
excursions into space. In the first part of his book he 
pays tribute to some of the greatest astronomers of the 
last forty years, during which period, as he reminds us, 
more knowledge about the universe has been accumulated 
than during the whole preceding period of history. He 
then succinctly summarises the findings of recent astro- 
nomical research ; and not only does he show a complete 
mastery of the facts, but he gives dramatic vitality to those 
facts in a manner of which only a poet is capable. He 
makes figures and distances /ive—in such a way that the 
less steady-headed among his readers will find their brains 
spinning and will feel inclined to close the book. It is to 
be hoped however that such readers will persevere ; for it 
is really for their solace and sustenance that the book is 
designed. 

It is the whole underlying motif of M. Maeterlinck’s 
discursions that “ the infinite, with its immensities, its 
unfathomable secrets, loses its terrors when surveyed by 
the spirit’; for it is in spirit, rather than in matter, that 
he conceives the essence of the universe to lie : 

“This much is certain: if one single mass could be formed, 
one vast, overwhelming mass, of all the matter contained in 
the ever-revolving universe; and if that stupendous sphere 
were launched into the vibrating, energy-laden ether; one 
might safely declare, considering the immense voids of inter- 
stellar space, that the sphere would lie as inconspicuous in the 
infinite as a grain of sand in all the deserts and all the oceans 
of our earth. If truly the universe be in its essence material, 
we can only marvel at the insignificant part its prime or perhaps 
unique element is given to play.” 

Thus M. Maeterlinck argues from his contemplation of 
the nature of the electron, and his whole book is really a 
sermon—rather than a treatise—upon the same text, 
which he amplifies with suggestions and illustrations drawn 
from his study of all the latest researches into the properties 
of radiation, electricity, gravitation, space-time and so 
forth. His arguments, as we have said, fit into no logical 
scheme. How indeed could they be expected to do so, 
since, as M. Maeterlinck himself reminds us again and again, 
there is still infinitely more to be learned about the universe 
than has already been discovered ? It is perhaps the 
pivotal merit of M. Maeterlinck’s book that it is calcu- 
lated to drive vitally home to even the dullest mind the 
fact that there are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in the average philosophy, and that, in the 
light of present data, a mechanistic theory of the universe 
is untenable. As for the future—M. Maeterlinck admits 
the possibility that further knowledge may cause a return 
to the mechanistic point of view. But he deems that 
possibility remote. With a poet’s intuition and a poet’s 
eloquence, he expresses his conviction that every fresh 
discovery will but demonstrate more clearly the spiritual 
nature of the universe, driving men back ‘“ to the idea of 
God, the idea we find in the first sagas of the Rig-Veda ; an 
idea we have never surpassed, and probably never shall.” 


GILBERT THOMAS, 


MODERN ENGLISH TEACHING.* 


The author is a man of’culture and has had over thirty 
years’ experience as an inspector of schools. His ideas 
(as one would naturally expect) are sane and sound—never 
revolutionary. Mr. Davidson is not violently opposed to 
modern tendencies, but he evidently thinks that the 
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What is Art? Mr. Gordon consulted the catalogue 
of the British Museum and found it in a humorous 
mood, listing an odd collection of arts from the earliest 
days of printing: The Art of Making Boys, The Art 
of Keeping Women Faithful, The New Art of Brewing, 
The Art of Making Love, and many others. 

Mr. Gordon has made a strange, witty and instruc- 
tive book from this material, giving at times almost 
Rabelaisian sidelights on centuries past and present. 
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pendulum has swung too far. He puts up a defence for 
recitation, reading aloud, dictation, and the teaching of 
grammar. In fact he suggests that children should be 
asked to write in imitation of a given style—an exercise 
which is useless except for purposes of parody. 

The author is of opinion that too much attention is 
given to expression and too little to understanding what is 
written or spoken. He advocates word-study, dictionary- 
drill, and the intensive study of short passages of literature. 
But if a reader suddenly wonders what is meant by 
; ‘The quality of mercy is not strained,” 
and asks whether the “ quality ”’ is “ strained like coffee ” 
or ‘‘ strained like a tight-rope ’ (what does the line mean ?), 
the fault is probably due to expression. Limitations of 
vocabulary or wandering attention on the part of the 
scholar may be responsible for his failure to grasp the 
meaning; but may it not be due to carelessness and lack 
of lucidity in the writer or speaker? And is a teacher 
right in directing the attention to words rather than to 
the ideas which shine through the words ? 

Would it not be better to regard language as a trans- 
parent medium, both in reading and in writing, and to 
follow the advice of the Duchess in “ Alice in Wonder- 
land ”’ to ‘‘ take care of the sense and the sounds will take 
care of themselves ’’ ? Does the sculptor think of marble 
or of the goddess whom he is liberating? Does the 
astronomer remember the telescope when he is gazing at 
a new nebula ? 

The chapter of Composition is excellent, and there is 
some useful advice on the choice of books for the school 
library. Mr. Davidson is to be commended for his courage 
in attacking the ideal of “inspiring a genuine love of 
literature ’’ in the young. Only one person in a hundred 
is capable of appreciating the beauties of a passage of 
fine flexible prose, but all young scholars should be trained 
to grasp the meaning of a simple message or a few written 
instructions. Still, the surest way to appreciate the value 
of a piece of good writing is to try to write. Literature 
does not exist solely for ‘“‘ imitation ’’: it is a whetstone 
as well as a touchstone. x. WW. 


OLD-TIMER AND NEW-COMER.* 


Sir Arthur Pinero may be said to embody the history of 
the modern theatre. We look back to the dim eighties 
and find controversy raging around his innovations and 
experiments, and he himself declaring ‘“‘ The drama is not 
stationary, but progressive.’”’ He humanised farce and 
brought it to that rich border country between its own 
legitimate province and the more sedate realms of comedy. 
He followed Ibsen in tragedies wherein character and the 
inexorable past wove a web of fatal circumstances. He 
toyed with the drama of social ideas. Always he has been 
a conscientious craftsman and essentially a man of the 
theatre since the period of the middle seventies, when he 
was acting with Irving, the Wyndhams and the Bancrofts. 

Now, fifty years after, his ‘‘ Dandy Dick” is enjoying 
London success, and he presents us with another volume 
containing a tragedy, a ‘“‘ sedate farce’’ and a delightful 
preface. With this last, which defends Sir Arthur’s own 
practice in the matter of stage directions, and incidentally 
abuses the existence of that modern*excrescence of. the 
theatre—the producer,’’ many will quarrel. Indeed it is 
written in the vein of defence from imaginary opponents. 
My own chief quarrel with it is for its brevity ; one would 
willingly have heard more from this “ old theatrical hand,” 
as Sir Arthur calls himself. 

The two plays reveal the dramatist faithful to his creed 
of experiment and alive to current tendencies. ‘“ Dr. 
Harmer’s Holidays,”’ for example, uses the fluid technique 
of nine scenes instead of the rigid three acts ; and as some 
of those scenes are pure mime, we have a hint of the ex- 
pressionist method of stagecraft. The story is one of a 
young doctor whose divided personality dictates a normal 
life of kindness and ultra-respectability cut through by an 


* ‘Two Plays.” By Sir Arthur Pinero. 6s. 


(Heinemann.) 
—*“ Three Plays.”” By James Bridie. 7s. 6d. 
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abnormal streak which sends him to the lowest degradations 
of the underworld for his diversion. The story, we are 
told, is based on an actual instance of an old murder case 
where the victim was proved to have been such a character. 
To say that it is convincingly worked out is only to say 
that the hand of Sir Arthur Pinero has not lost its cunning. 
He holds our interest in and sympathy for the protagonist 
from the first moments in his pleasant consulting-room to 
the last sordid wordless picture of Harmer’s murdered 
body. The failure of the play lies in the lack of uni- 
versality of the theme. It has proved a snare in Pinero’s 
work before, and even his best known pieces, such as “‘ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ seem upon reflection rather 
particular instances than general principles. 

The farce is highly diverting if we will treat it as such. 
A serious writer, persuaded to exploit his boy and girl for 
sentimental copy and eventually driven to build up a huge 
fictitious personality as the ‘‘ Child-Man ’’ who adores and 
understands the young ; the egoistical monsters into which 
his models grow ; the ultimate revolt from their domination 
and that of the myth ; these things are well chosen elements 
of farce, and the author carries it off with a high hand. 
Once again his catch is a rare bird and not everybody’s 
pigeon. That is one fault; another is that occasionally 
we suspect the author of trying to point a moral against 
charlatanism in art and literature; and farces, even 
sedate farces, must have no dealings with moralising. 

If Sir Arthur comes with fifty years’ experience and more 
than thirty published plays, Mr. James Bridie with his first 
volume interests us as a new-comer. ‘‘ The Switchback ”’ 
has been produced by Sir Barry Jackson at Birmingham ; 
“The Pardoner’s Tale”’ is a one-act Grand Guignol ; 
“The Sunlight Sonata,” a morality play, with a very good 
idea somewhat confusedly worked out. Truth to comfess, 
I do not find Mr. Bridie matured enough either for pre- 
sentation or publication. His ideas are dramatic and show 
a sense of the theatre, but there is no conviction in the 
characterisation. In ‘‘ The Switchback ’’—the story of a 
country doctor whose researches are:exploited by a news- 
paper owner and a financier to his own ultimate undoing, 
for he is struck off the Medical Register and the cure is 
found to be fallacious—we have a good idea; and if any 
one of the characters had been controlled from within 
instead of being shifted about by the author, it could have 
been a fine play. As it is we are mentally saying all the 
time ‘‘ I don’t believe it.” There are good lines and good 
ideas ; but no characterisation. Mr. Bridie tells us that 
the doctor’s wife ran away with the financier ; she did not, 
she was not that sort. He says the doctor returned to his 
native village and took to whisky ; impossible! That he 
then forgave his wife and went off to Palmyra; stuff and 
nonsense! If Mr. Bridie will cease to bully his characters 
into the framework of a preconceived story he will make 
a considerable playwright. For the dramatist there is no 
truer guidance than that of Novalis when he says: 
““Character is Fate.’’ The man who imagines himself 
sole controller of the shears, though he have as many ideas 
as Mr. Bridie, will never write a great play. 

HoRACE SHIPP. 


DESERT ISLANDS.* 


The foundation of this big book is a long and interesting 
lecture on Islands, chiefly Robinson Crusoe’s, delivered 
by Mr. de la Mare to many fortunate audiences. As a 
sample of the rambling manner of the book, we have this 
opening for the preface : 


‘‘ Authors of the eighteenth century delighted in copious 
titles. These had one single merit—they saved the reader 
further trouble. Thus: ‘ Desert IsLANDs: being the Voyage 
of a Hulk, called by courtesy a Lecture, that was launched under 
the Auspices of The Royal Society of Literature of London many 
years ago, namely, in 1920, was afterwards frequently in Dock 
again for Repair and then refitted for FARTHER ADVENTURINGS, 
and so at length became laden with an unconscionable Cargo of 
Odds and Ends and Flotsam and Jetsam, much of it borrow’d 
from other Vessels infinitely more Seaworthy than itself, and 


* “Desert Islands.”” By Walter de la Mare. With iliustra- 
tions by Rex Whistler. 21s. (Faber & Faber.) 
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the most of that concern’d with what are known as IsLanps, 
some of them Real, some of them Allegorical, and the rest 
purely Fabulous ; together with a rambling Discourse concern- 
ing a certain very Famous Man of Letters, viz. DANIEL DEFOE, 
and his Elective Affinity, Rospinson CrRusoE: which, being 
concocted in a most Unmethodical Fashion, is now presented to 
a World already groaning under an intolerable Burden of Printed 
Matter by its Humble Servant the Author, and dedicated to his 
son, Dick, MDCCCCXXX.’”’ 

If I had realised what a hole in my review this copious 
title would make, I might have hesitated to quote it. But 
it is, as a matter of fact, equally a warning to the wrong 
kind of reader and a promise to the right kind. For the 
unmethodical accretion of curious facts and stray passages 
from old and new authors—the mind drawing them together 
being Mr. de la Mare’s—around the theme described, is just 
what will appeal to anybody capable of reading at leisure 
with the grave pleasure of one who sips a rare liqueur. 

It is quite impossible here to indicate the extraordinary 
range of literary references in this volume. One might 
of course guess that Mr. H. M. Tomlinson is quoted, and 
also Mr. John Masefield, but Professor L. P. Jacks and 
Professor A. S. Eddington also have a place which they 
fill without need for apology. One might hope to see 
something from Mr. E. H. Viziak’s ‘‘ Medusa,”’ but only if 
one had read that magnificent but recent romance of the 
sea. While not surprised to come across the kind of 
authors edited by the Hakluyt Society, Thomas Hood, 
George Borrow, Swift, Miss Rose Macaulay, Robert Brown- 
ing—and a score of others justifiably represented—might 
escape our expectation. 

So too once it is realised that these ‘‘ Desert Islands ”’ 
are spiritual ones as well as earthly, De Quincey’s ‘‘ Opium 
Eater ”’ will be expected, but an astonishing account of the 
effects of hashish drugging contributed by Mr. J. Redwood 
Anderson could never have been anticipated, although it 
is certainly one of the most interesting and, because hitherto 
unpublished, the most valuable of the items in Mr. de la 
Mare’s literary cornucopiza. 

The one thing which I regard as an unforgivable short- 
coming in the book, considering its aimless sequences of 
subjects, is the absence of an index. It must also be 
admitted that occasionally Mr. de la Mare’s comments 
on the treasure trove which he has thrown at our feet 
are not in his usual fine prose. But as the book grows on 
one by a second reading, the quantity of true de la Mare 
reflections and curious sidelights on literature and life 
easily swamp the little lapses which, even to mention in a 
brief review, is to over-emphasise. 

R. L. MEGROZ. 


Wovel Motes. 
GIVE UP YOUR LOVERS. By Louis Golding. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 

What a charming, uncommon story this is, and with 
what skill Mr. Golding has carried through the little 
problem he presents! The book is no tract, but a novel 
simply and finely written. Still the question is there: Is 
the union of Jew and Gentile a good union or a bad one ? 
Mr. Golding does not give an answer, and the story must 
be read to realise all that love between a man and woman 
of such entirely different religious beliefs may mean. The 
picture of the convent boarding school is very well drawn ; 
and then there is the contrast of the synagogue ; also the 
Jewish father and the Christian mother, and the strange 
but beautiful friendship of the lonely boy, who has lost 
his own mother, for the mother of the girl he loves. Avrom 
Farber, the degenerate Jew, is perhaps the best drawn of 
all the characters. One seems to see the horrible creature 
as he strangled the cat in ‘all the fury of his hate, because 
the animal, with the unerring instinct of its kind, always 
raced away from him. The book closes with the prepara- 
tion and the celebration of a Jewish wedding between Avrom 
and little Hannah, the sister of Philip, the hero of the book. 
One wonders what tragedy awaits this fascinated child 
wedded to the half crazy monster. 
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A MAN OF MANNERS. By Philip Hughes. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


A young, innocent girl cast friendless 
upon the world is not altogether a 
new theme in fiction, but Mr. Philip 
Hughes gives a certain freshness to it 
by making his simple, credulous and 
pretty little Dorothy fall into the 
clutches of a handsome rogue, actually 
marry him and believe in his honesty 
despite all evidence to the contrary. 
Even the author appears to feel that 
he somewhat strains our credulity for 
he says, ‘“‘One cannot help wondering 
why so astute a girl as Dorothy—and in 
some directions she was most astute— 
should have shown such confidence in 
Basil when so many exterior circum- 
stances . . . tended to disturb it.’”’ The 
explanation was that Dorothy had been brought up to 
assume that all the world was honest, and, her astuteness 
being indeed a very inconspicuous quality, it took her a 
long time to discover the error. Her disastrous marriage 
landing her, very unjustly, in the divorce court, she is set 
free at last to find love and happiness at the end of a present- 
day romance of London life that will appeal to all who 
enjoyed Mr. Hughes’s earlier novel, ‘“‘ Together,’’ now is 
in its eleventh impression. 


Portrait by 
Vaughan & Freeman. 


BROTHER LUTHER. By Walter von Molo. 


Translated by 
Eric Sutton. 7s. 0d. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


It is no bad thing perhaps, whatever opinions we may 
hold respecting an age-old controversy, to be taken back 
to those stirring times again, to note the surroundings, 
see the great figures that were fated to mould the future, 
and look with clearer eyes upon the ambitions, the faults, 
the convictions, the fierce adherence to one side or the 
other in that period of alternating tyranny and courage. 
In “ Brother Luther’? we get a vivid account of one 
week in the sixteenth century, when Luther was struggling 
for Reformation. Rome, France and Germany pulled 
first one way, then the other. The young Emperor was 
mysterious ; the Pope’s manner was arrogant ; priests and 
soldiers were eager and determined to carry out their work ; 
, and Luther himself, a strong, honest figure, surrounded 
' by enemies and friends, faced authority and refused to 
withdraw the heretical’ words he 
had written. Intrigue is rife here 
and passionate and sincere devotion 
to the old faith and to the new by 
one adherent and another; with 
“the people,” in reality, waiting 
to be guided. The style of the 
telling of this reconstructed 
chronicle is vigorous, and implies a 
good translator. 


MURDER ON THE MARSH. By John 
Ferguson. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 
This, like all of Mr. Ferguson’s, is 

a capital mystery story. We have 

only one complaint. Sherlock 

Holmes’s Dr. Watson has become a 

convention in the detective tale, and 

should now be banished from it. 

The journalist, Godfrey Chance, who 

goes about with Francis McNab, in 

“* Murder on the Marsh,” and serves 

as a foil to his astuteness, is some- 

times, especially at the outset, more 
irritatingly dull, simple, slower in 
the uptake than any moderately 
successful journalist is likely to have 
been. Otherwise Mr. Ferguson has 
designed a story of a strange and 
sentimental kind whose mystery is 
insoluble until the reticent McNab 


Miss Catherine 
I. D 


author of “ Bells of Thyme " (Jarrolds). 
Reviewed in last month's Bookman. 


Miss Mary Forrester, 
author of “The Gleam” (Hutchinson). 


gathers all its strands together at last and 
cleverly unmasks the man who contrived 
murder—first of the ailing, eerily haunted 
Mr. Cardew, then of the enterprising 
young policeman, Hackett, as soon as he 
made a discovery and before he could 
communicate it. There is some good 
character sketching in the book, and 
thrills enough to satisfy anyone in search 
of excitement, and no situation more 
thrilling than that in which Chance and 
the detective sit in the darkened bedroom 
waiting for the mysterious assailant who 
is expected to come in at the open 
window. Excellent entertainment, but 
in future please kill all Godfrey Chances, 


odd, Mr. Ferguson ! 


The Bookman’s Table. 


ABOUT ENGLISH POETRY. By G. F. Bradby. 2s. 6d. 
(Oxford Press.) 

A good many inquiries into the nature of poetry have 
been published lately, and the authors of some of them have 
seemed almost desperately anxious to look at their subject 
from a new point of view. Mr. Bradby is not one of these, 
and it is possible that his little book will not appeal very 
much to those who endorse the views of Mr. Robert Graves 
and Miss Laura Ridding. But less sophisticated folk will 
find much of interest and value in it. His aim, Mr. Bradby 
says, has been “ to discuss quite briefly some of the many 
interesting questions which arise in connection with the 
study of Poetry ”’ and ‘‘ not so much to maintain a thesis, 
as to start the reader on a voyage of discovery for himself.”’ 
But even those who have been long on that endless voyage 
will find him a stimulating companion, for he has the gift 
of explaining these reactions to poetry which it is so often 
difficult to put into words: he can tell us the why and the 
wherefore of our enjoyment. The question ‘‘ What is 
poetry ?’’—the essential quality which distinguishes it 
from prose—he answers by defining it as ‘“‘ an emotional 
and metrical appeal to the understanding, which awakens 
in us, in some form or other, a consciousness of beauty.” 
On the basis of “this admittedly loose definition, 
as a working hypothesis,’ he 
proceeds to examine the various 
qualities which go to the making of 
fine poetry—the particular beauties 
of significance, restraint, rhythm 
and melody, and the magic of 
words. The examples which he 
chooses for analysis are nearly all 
famous and familiar passages, and 
he enhances our delight in them by 
making us understand it better. 
One favourite device of his is to 
show why a poet used certain words 
or groups of words by substituting 
others, equivalent in literal mean- 
ing, and exhibiting the inferiority 
of the result. Mr. Bradby’s book 
will be of special value to those 
whose difficult task it is to instruct 
others in the appreciation of litera- 
ture, but, as we have said, no one 
can read it without profit. 


BALZAC, THE MAN AND THE 
LOVER. By Francis Gribble. 21s. 
(Nash & Grayson.) 

There is much material in Mr. 
Gribble’s book on Balzac that will 
be unfamiliar to English readers. 
That an uncle of his, Louis Balssa 
(as the name was written until 
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the novelist’s father corrected it), was guillotined for 
murder was only recently discovered in the archives of 
the Albi law courts and revealed in the Revue Universelle. 
The victim was one Cécile Soulie, a girl of spotted reputa- 
tion, and the evidence wraps in mystery Balssa’s share, 
if he had any, in the crime. The executed man may have 
suffered from a local prejudice and indeed doubt extends 
to the fact of Balzac being his nephew. But it is about 
Balzac the lover that Mr. Gribble is most curious, and his 
book is dominated by the purpose of “ tracing the course 
of Balzac’s sentimental education—of exhibiting the 
‘creative evolution’ of the Romantic who became a 
Realist and the Realist who remained a Romantic.” 
There were two women supreme in Balzac’s life, Madame 
de Berny, who retained an abiding place in his heart, 
and Madame Hanska, who never quite ousted the other 
from it, though he loved her and ultimately was married 
to her. Mme. de Girardin, the Marquise de Castries, 
Mme. Marbourg, and the rest, when not mixed up with his 
financial needs and social aspirations, were “ literary 
loves,’’ required to keep his hand in if he were to sustain 
the reputation of the man who understood women. With 
Mme. Berny and Mme. Hanska it was different, and in 
regard to the latter Mr. Gribble’s thesis commits him 
to a view of the lady which we must think unduly harsh. 
““ Love had come, in the end, to be more to Balzac than 
fame . . . but the woman he married was not the woman 
he had loved.’’ She was a shallow, selfish and self-centred 
woman: the woman he had loved had been no more than 
a figment of his imagination. It may have been so; 
but to support this tragedy of lost illusions, Mr. Gribble 
seems to subscribe to stories that are unbelievable of his 
wife’s scandalous behaviour at the moment of the novelist’s 
death. We suspect the mordancy of Octave Mirbeau’s 
pen, and require more substantial corroboration than it 
gets from other sources. It is mostly with the Lover 
that this book is concerned, though incidentally it throws 
some light on the Man, independent of his sentimental 
history. But about the Writer—who after all alone now 
interests us—Mr. Gribble is deliberately silent. 


DAYS ON DARTMOOR. By C. W. Pilkington - Rogers. 
7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Mr. Rogers’s conversation with a tin-worker makes one 
rather chary of accepting information at second-hand, but 
what he tells us of Dartmoor is principally from his own 
personal experience, covering a period of over twenty-five 
years. This is not a guide-book (a thing he abhors) but it 
serves a useful purpose in indicating many of the pitfalls 
which waylay the visitor and preserving him from sharing 
the author’s fate when much laborious walking merely led 
him to a cowshed. It opens up many delightful out-of-the- 
way tracks, discourses in gossiping vein on the physical 
features, activities past and present (Hey Tor sent its 
granite for the arches of London Bridge), and in no 
unmistakable way reflects Mr. Rogers’s sensitive responsive- 
ness to the moor’s elusive allurement. There is an interest- 
ing chapter on dolmens, menhirs and other neolithic 
remains but, despite contentions to the contrary, the 
author stoutly maintains ‘“‘there is no evidence that 
-Druidical worship ever prevailed on Dartmoor.” 


THE WORLD OF SELF AND SPIRIT. By Edmond Holmes. 
5s. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


Frankly we cannot quite understand Mr. Holmes’s 
mystical creed and paradoxical philosophy, and cannot 
quite decide whether our inability to understand them 
is due to deficiency or excess of light—to defects in his 
exposition, or to debility in our intelligence. When he 
says that ‘It is only by transcending self, whenever an 
opportunity of transcendence presents itself, that we can 
Tealise little by little that self can be indefinitely trans- 
cended,”’ and that “ self-identity is established not by self- 
consistency but by self-contradiction and self-transcend- 
ence,”’ he seems to us to be not only mystical, but misty, 
and to use the words “ self ’’ and “‘ transcendence ”’ in two 
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senses neither very clear. Yet his little book is so full of 
patches of luminous wisdom that one is prepared to believe 
that one’s failure to understand the whole of it is due to 
one’s own lack of philosophic grip. The first chapter on 
the Logic of Becoming ’’ and the meaning of reality is 
both interesting and lucid, and its analysis of the Law of 
Contradiction is admirable. The distinction drawn in that 
connexion between true contradictories and correlated polar 
opposites is particularly 
trenchant and instruc- 
tive. Acute toois the dis- 
cussion of Freedom in 
Chapter IV, applying the 
distinction, where it is 
maintained that Free- 
dom and Necessity are 
not contradictories, but 
polar opposites mutually 
dependent, not mutually 
exclusive. The main 
message of the book 
seems to be that the ego 
is real, that it itself is 
the sole generator of 
reality, and that the 
evolution—an epigenetic 
evolution of the ego]Jis 
the goal and purpose’ of 
conscious existence. ‘I 
have no shadow of a 
doubt,”’ he writes, ‘‘ as 
to the intrinsic reality 
of the object of my7self- 
awareness. The whole 
phenomenal world may 
be no more than a 
phantasmagoria. But 
the inner world, the soul, 
the spirit, the world of 
self is real beyond all 
reality. It is the source 
and goal of its own 
being. It shines by its 
own light.””. Mr. Holmes 
has a good literary style ; 
he is sane and sincere, 
often wise and acute, 
but he is apt to be hazy 
and does not seem to 
have always found quite 
the right terms to make 
_ his theses clear. 


THE MEDWAY RIVER AND VALLEY. By William Coles 
Finch. 10s. 6d. (Daniel.) 

We are already indebted to Mr. Coles Finch for several 
delightful nature books and at least one book dealing 
with the county of Kent, where his home has been for 
many years. His latest, handsomely produced volume is 
a mine of interest to historians, geologists, archzologists, 
and to any who would know their England. Like all our 
important rivers, the Medway has played its part in the 
story of the British people, and Mr. Coles Finch has searched 
old archives and gone to various authorities to present in 
full the record of this neighbour of the Thames which has 
figured so largely in many epoch-making events. The 
landscape of the Medway valley, the character of its people, 
its association with smuggling and the signs of the smuggling 
days still to be discovered, the Dutch invasion, literary and 
artistic connections, and many other aspects claim the 
author’s interest and are illustrated with over a hundred 
very fine photographs, reproductions from old prints, etc., 
which give the book a unique value. If you know Kent, 
“The Medway River and Valley ’’ will make you know it 
and love it more intimately ; if you do not know it, you 
will be eager to come for yourself and explore the places 
of “indescribable beauty ’’’ and high romance that lie in 
“The Flower Garden of England.”” We regret that under 


Mary Gladstone, about 1880. 
From “Mary Gladstone (Mrs. Drew): Her Diaries and Letters" (Methuen). 
Reviewed in last month’s Bookman. 


two illustrations from this book reproduced in our Christmas 
Art Supplement the name of Mr. Jonathan Cape, instead 
of that of Messrs. C. W. Daniel, was given as publisher. 


THE PATH THROUGH THE WOOD. By J. Lewis May. 
7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 

Mr. Lewis May, known for an admirable life of Newman 
and his sympathetic translations from Anatole France, 
has had the happy in- 
spiration of setting down, 
for his own pleasure 
and ours, his memories 
of childhood and youth. 
He has attempted no 
complete or continuous 
autobiography: each 
of his forty-odd sketches, 
none of which is more 
than half a dozen pages 
long and some of them 
only two or three, is 
detached and self-con- 
tained. But thenetresult 
is the revelation of a per- 
sonality of great charm 
and subtle understand- 
ing. There are pictures 
of school days in London 
and holidays in North 
Devon, and the latter 
will appeal especially to 
those who love rivers 
and the sea and boats. 
And there are pictures 
of the legendary literary 
world of the nineties, seen 
from its very centre, for 
Mr. May was privileged 
to be a daily inmate of 
the Bodley Head in its 
great days. Nothing is 
better in this book than 
the contrasting portraits, 
perfect in tact, sympathy 
and humour, of the two 
famous publishers of Vigo 
Street, the enterprising 
and social Lane and the 
timid, reclusive Elkin 
Mathews. But portrai- 
ture is a gift of Mr. May’s ; 
and so is landscape. 


DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS. By Joan Manning-Sanders, 
With an Introduction by R. H. Wilenski. 21s. (Faber & 
Faber.) 

There have been so many youths with beautiful pasts 
that we have grown suspicious about infant prodigies. 

Our popular press, daily and weekly, is so avid of sensa- 

tion that any policeman, postman or plumber who gets 

a work accepted by the Royal Academy is fairly certain 

of obtaining wide publicity. A masterpiece by a real 

painter is far less likely to attract popular attention. 

The present writer remembers that after Sir James Guthrie 

—the Raeburn of our day—had been elected President of 

the Royal Scottish Academy, he declined to allow a critic 

to write a magazine article on his portraits and other 
paintings. ‘‘ It would be premature to do anything of the 
kind now, thank you,”’ said this most distinguished Scottish 
painter. But apparently it is not premature to publish 
a whole book about the pictures and drawings of a young 
girl still in her teens. Miss Joan Manning-Sanders has 
some gift and has shown some talent for painting, but not 
more than that possessed by a round score of other. young 
artists of her own age. She now needs application far 
more than advertising, and the best that a well-wisher can 


hope is that a promising talent may not be killed by too 
much kindness. 
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From April 15th to May I5th. 


(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in List.) 


ART 


Ernest BENN.—English Medieval Enamels. M. Chamot. 
7s. 6d.—Interrelation of the Fine Arts in England in 
the Early Middle Ages. M. Dickens Whinney. 7s. 6d. 

Dent.—A History of Music in Pictures. Edited by Georg 
Kinsky. 30s. 

Times oF InpIA PREss (Bombay).—Mural Paintings of 
the Bombay School. W. E. Gladstone Solomon. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Cuatro & Winpus.—A Writer‘s Notes on His Trade. 
C. E. Montague. 7s. 6d. 

ConsTABLE.—Of Reading Books. John L. Lowes. 5s. 

JaRROLDs.—Essays (2nd Series). C.M. Masterman. 5s. 

Morey & MITCHELL KENNERLEY.—Adventures in Living 
Dangerously. Louis Golding. 2s. 6d. 

Netson.—Looking Back. Robert Munro. tos. 6d. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 


Puit1p ALLAN.—The Brief Hour. H. du Coudray. 

ALLEN & Unwin.—Lisbeth of Jarnfjeld. Johan Falk- 
berget. 

Burns, Oates & WASHBOURNE.—Quest. Doreen Smith. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—Wei'll Meet Again. Dudley 
Gordon Leslie. 

CassELL.—Frolic Lady. S. P. B. Mais. 

JONATHAN CapE.—A Time to Kill. Alec Brown. 

CHAMBERS.—At the Back O’Beyond. Richard Remnant. 

CHAPMAN & HALi.—A Wise Man Foolish. H. T. Hopkin- 
son.—Drink Up, Gentlemen. J. B. Morton. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—Cecile. F. L. Lucas. 8s. 6d.— 
Brief Candles. Aldous Huxley.—Anna Perenna. Alan 
Sims.—Tales by August Strindberg. 3s. 6d. 

Co.ttins.—The Noose. Philip Macdonald.—Shock. Virgil 
Markham.—Bowery Murder. Willard K. Smith. 

ConsTABLE.—Back Door Guest. Lennox Kerr. 6s.— 
The Blackthorn Winter. Philippa Powys. 

HEATH Cranton.—Lord In May. Ethel C. Nicol. 

EpwortH Press.—The Wireless Call. Mrs. Coulson 
Kernahan. 2s. 

Harrap.—tThe Ace of Spades. Henry Holt.—The King 
Against Anne Bickerton. Sydney Fowler. 

HEINEMANN.—While the Patient Slept. M. G. Eberhart. 
—North of Suez. William McFee.—Diana Dauntless. 
Paul Kester.—Shrimps for Tea. Josephine Blumen- 
feld.--Joe Jenkins’ Case Book. Paul Rosenhayn. 

Hopper & StouGutTon.—-Rice. Louise Jordan Miln.— 
The White Owl. Edmund Snell.—Gunpowder Light- 
ning. Bertrand W. Sinclair—The Last Hero. Leslie 
Charteris.—The White House Gang. Earle Looker.— 
On Helle’s Wave. Hugh Imber. 

Hopxinson.—tThe Blockhouse. José Diaz Fernandez. 6s. 

Hurst & Btackett.—Romany Stranger. Kate Mary 
Bruce.—Ladies’ Man. Rupert Hughes. 

Hutcuinson.—The Chank Shell. H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
—Lady O’London. Dorota Flatau.—The Marriage of 
Meldrum Strange. Talbot Mundy. 6s.—Little Green 
Apples. Geoffrey Moss.—The Night Club Mystery. 
Elizabeth Jordan.—Yo Ho, and a Bottle of Rum. 
H. M. Stephenson.—The People of This Town. Ethel 
Hueston.—The Wild Goose. Frederick Graves.— 
Fugitives from Passion. Coningsby Dawson. 

Dust. Stanton Hope.—St. Peter and 
the Profile. John North.—Whispering Shadows. 
Herman Landon.—The Death Watch. Michael Cape- 
Meadows. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—The Rising Generation. John 
Glyder.—The Komani Mystery. Hon. Victor Samp- 
son.—The Moon Gods. Edgar Jepson.—Murder Will 


= 


Now 1ts 
third 


impression 


“It is Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s 


triumph...” 


j THE Times 


© A fine, sincere work. . . it should be read 
by all who care for sex novels with a 
credible humanity. REFEREE 


“The experience of falling in love is well, 
painfully well, described. One almost 
suffers the pangs oneself as one reads.’ 

V. SackviLte West broadcasting. 


KNOPF 


ALPINE FLOWERS| 


THE MOST COMMON ALPINE PLANTS OF 
SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, AND BAVARIA 
BY 
DR. GUSTAV HEGI 
Lately Professor in the University of Munich 


Authorized Translation by 
WINIFRED M. DEANS, M.A., B.Sc. 


With 30 coloured and 8 black-and-white plates 
Bound in cloth boards. Size 8} x 54 ins. Price 7s. 6d. net 


THE SCOTS KITCHEN 


ITS TRADITIONS AND LORE 
WITH OLD-TIME RECIPES 
BY 


F, MARIAN McNEILL 


Strongly bound in buckram. Price 7s. 6d. net 


“Miss McNeill has written a most alluring book, which will provide 
matter for many a literary dissertation.’’—Morning ’ Post 


FIRE KINDLETH FIRE 


The Professional Autobiography of 
MARION CLEEVE 


Ex-Head Mistress of the Snellham Municipal Secondary 
School for Girls 
Bound in cloth. Price 6s. net 


Full particulars of above books on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 
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ILLUSTRATED AND 
ART 


BOOKS 


Joun anp Epwarp Bumpvs, Ltp., Booksellers 
to the King, have a large stock of Illustrated and 
Fine Art Books, both new and second-hand. 
These may be seen at 350, Oxford Street, W.1. 
A Catalogue will be sent on request. The 
telephone number is Mayfair 1223. 


BUMPUS 


‘THE KIPLING SOCIETY desire to have as GUESTS at the 

Fourth ANNUAL LUNCHEON on June 11th those men 
who were CONTEMPORARIES of RUDYARD KIPLING at 
WESTWARD HO! during the years 1878-82, or at least to 
hear from them on that occasion if unable to be present. 
Please communicate on this matter (or re Membership of the 
Society) with the Hon. Sec., Col. Bailey, 3a, Cromwell Crescent, 
London, S.W. (Ref. B.) 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 

typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


UTHORS should send immediately for free specimen 
copy of ‘‘ Writer’s Own Magazine’”’ (6d. monthly). In- 
valuable for practical help and suggestion. Cash prizes offered 
in literary Competitions. (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address : 
Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill. London. 


BOOKS WANTED 


WANTED Old “ Little Folks,” vols. 
69, 71, and any before 60. Miss Glasson, 
Cranbrook Hospital, Bathurst, N.S.W., Australia. 


BIRCHGROVE. 


One of the beauty spots of Sussex and rich in varied charm, 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks through forests and 
Over open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to Miss ALLISON, Elm Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 


Fever 


Just when Summer joys are most alluring, Hay Fever 


Yaims its victims. The intense irritation prevents 
any pleasure out of doors. WVapex gives relief, whilst 
its regular use affords protection. Put a drop on 
your handkerchief each morning so that you inhale 
the vapour during the day. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/« 


v.57 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 


Out. Patrick Leyton.—The Trent Trail. Wyndham 
Martyn.—A Parcel of Ol’ Crams. Jan Stewer. 3s. 6d. 

HERBERT JOSEPH.—How Faultless the Nymph. Duncan 
Logan. 

Knorr. — The Sweet Cheat Gone. 
ros. 6d.—Guerra. Alfred Neumann. 
Intervals. Nancy Hoyt. 

WERNER LaurRteE.—Mountain City. Upton Sinclair. 

Jouxn Lonc.—Young Ambition. Hylda Rhodes.—The 
Devil's Advocate. Fred M. White-—The Midnight 
Lady. Gaston Leroux.—Under Arabian Skies. Ralph 
C. Wells.—Furtive Farm. William Westrup. 

Lippincott. — Ladybird. Grace Livingston Hill.—- The 
Doomed Five. Carolyn Wells. 

METHUEN.—The Secret of the Cove. H. L. Deakin.— 
Diamonds to Sit On. Ilya IIf and Eugene Petrov.— 
The Hammersmith Murders. David Frome. 3s. 6d. 

Mitts & Boon.—Bachelor’s Wite. Helena Grose. 

Morrey & MITCHELL KENNERLEY.—Ladies in Waiting. 
John Dellbridge. 

Joun Murray.—High Wages. Dorothy Whipple. 

Nash & Grayson.—The Hound Desire. W. R. H. 
Trowbridge—The Beloved Adventuress. Edmund B. 
D’ Auvergne. 

STANLEY PavuL.—Silver Tongue. Alice Ross Colver.—So 
it Goes On. Hilda Willett—Men Are Human. Vance 
Palmer.—Mistress of Ceremonies. Nora K. Strange. 

Putnams.—An Experiment in Sincerity. John Erskine. 

SECKER.—The Handmaid of the Lord. Ramon Maria 
Tenreiro. 

SeLwyn & Biount.—Lost Anthill Mine. Arthur Preston 
Hawkins.—The Vanishing Horsemen. A. E. Yarra. 

SKEFFINGTON.—Horse-Ketchum. Dane Coolidge. 

Warp, Locx.—One Tropic Night. E. Charles Vivian. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 

ALLEN & Unwin.—Eschylus, The Suppliant Woman. 
Translated into English Rhyming verse by Gilbert 
Murray. 2s.—The Storm. A. Ostrovsky. 3s. 6d. 

Dent.—Johannes Brahms, Richard Specht. Translated 
by Eric Blom. 2Is. 

FaBER & FaBER.—Anabasis. St. J. Perse. tos. 6d. 

PutNamMs.—My Experiences as a Miner. Count Alexander 
Stenbock-Fermor. 5s. 

ScHoLartis Press.—The Works of Frangois Villon. 
Edited by Geoffrey Atkinson. 25s. 

SHEED & Warp.—Labourers in the Vineyard. Giovanni 
Papini. 7s. 6d. 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT.—The Psalms. 
H. Gowen. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
BRENTANOS.—France in Tunis and Algeria. W. Basil 
Worsfold. 5s. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press.—T. E. Brown : A Memorial 
Volume. By various Contributors. Ios. 
DuckwortH.—Glimpses of the Great. G.S. Viereck. 21s. 
FaBEerR & FaBER.—Hindenburg. F. A. Voigt and Margaret 
Goldsmith. 12s. 6d. 
Joun Hami_ton.—Flying Fury. James McCudden. 8s. 6d. 
Harrap.—Sardinia. Douglas Goldring. 15s. 
Hutcuinson.—Mata Hari. Major Thomas Coulson. 
12s. 6d.—My Life Story: From Archduke to Grocer. 


Marcel Proust. 
8s. 6d.—Bright 


Herbert 


Leopold Wolfling. 21s.—Horace Walpole. Lewis 
Melville. 18s. 
JARROLDsS.—Brigham Young. Susa Young Gates. 18s. 


Joun Lonc.—Crooks of the Waldorf. Horace Smith. 


18s. 6d. 

Joun Murray.—The Book of Puka-Puka. Robert Dean 
Frisbie. 10s. 6d. 

Ceci, PaLtMER.—The Tragedy of the Stuarts. J. Desmond 
Gleeson. 7s. 6d. 


STANLEY Paut.—The Bench and the Dock. 
Kingston. 5s. 

SKEFFINGTON.— The Tragic Empress. 
Garets. 2Is. 

WELLS GARDNER.—G. H. S. Walpole. 
3s. 6d. 


Charles 
Comtesse Des 


W. J. Margetson. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
ALLEN & Unwin.—The Drift of Civilisation. By various 


Authors. 7s. 6d.—Spirit In Evolution. Herbert F. N N / 
Standing. es. 6d. EW OVE S 


GEOFFREY BLEs.—The Mind of the Murderer. Dr. Harold 7. 6 d 
Dearden. tos. 6d. Ss. . net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—The Threshold of English 
Prose. Selected by H. A. Treble. 2s. od. A R & R K WEEKES 
CHapMAN & Hati.—A Common-Sense Guide to Public 


Speaking. J. F. Finn. 5s.—The Material Culture WHITE HANDS CANNOT OFFEND 


and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples. tos. 6d. 
unusual inte merely becausei 
ConSTABLE.—The Realm of Matter. George Santayana. deals vividly with swift action, but because the 


12s.—Marriage. Ralph De Pomerai. 15s. character-drawingis both subtle and penetrative. 
HEINEMANN.—Is Sex Necessary? James Thurber and 


E. B. White. 7s. 6d. 
Hutcutnson.—Garden Poultry Keeping. E. T. Brown. 6s. BEN BOLT 


Crospy Lockwoop.—Every Man’s Own Lawyer. By a 


Barrister. 60th Edition, 1930. 15s. THE SUBWAY MYSTERY 


‘METHUEN.—A Guide to French Fétes. E. i Robson. 7s. 6d. Murder in Piccadilly Tube Station and a series | 


OxForRD Press.—The Little Oxford Dictionary of Current of amazing and thrilling adventures. ‘‘ A narra- 
English. George Ostler. 2s. and 2s. 6d. tive absorbing and enjoyable to read.’’—Scotsman. 
GEorRGE Puitip.—Philips’ Crown Atlas. 3s. 6d. Ben Bolt excels himself.” —Aberdeen Press 


R1ipER.—The Cosmic Christ. Violet Tweedale. 10s. 6d.— 


The New Astronomy and Cosmic Physiology. G. E. H ¢ B A ILEY 
Sutcliffe. 4s. 6d.—Buddhism and Modern Thought. e ° 


J. E. Ellam. 3s. 6d.—Your Latent Powers. Margaret } 
V. Underhill. 5s.—The Flame of God. Elizabeth MR. FORTUNE EXPLAINS | 
Sharpe. 4s. 6d. “Mr. Bailey has his own delectable way of 
SEELFY, SERVICE.—Fine Angling for Coarse Fish. By telling a story.’’—Sunday Times. “ Every 


whit as interesting, as humorous, as exciting 


Various Authors. 12s. 6d. and as plausible as detective stories can be. 


Stipcwick & Jackson.—A National Theatre. Harley Mr. Bailey has again earned our profound grati- 
Granville-Barker. 5s. tude.”"— Nottingham Guardian 
SIMPKIN MARSHALL.—Smith Minor Again. Colin 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss.—The Columbus Regional 


McIlwaine. Is. 
StTocKWELL.—The Drama of Europe. Stanley De Brath. ° e BELL 


Geographies. Senior Series. Book One. Leonard GAMBLER’S HOPE 
Brooks and Robert Finch. 2s. 6d. and 2s. 9d.—Fun- “ Beautifully constructed and contains scenes 
damental English. Junior Series. P. B. Ballard. of great dramatic power.’’—Sunday Referee. 
Pupils’ Book I, 1od., Book II, 1s. 2d., Teachers’ Book Powerfully imagined and keenly interesting. 
I. 2s., Book II, 2s. 3d. 
Warp, Locxk.—The Complete Book of Gardening. 15s. 
Watts.—Natural Singing and Speaking. E. Cameron. 2s.6d. On no account miss these— 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA ADAM SADLER | 
Purnams.—Brain. Lionel Britton. 5s. and 3s. 6d.— DOWSED LIGHTS 


Plays Out of Time. Harold F. Rubinstein. 7s. 6d. 


University OF LONDON PREss.—Modern Short Plays. 2s. J AY M AR $ T O N 
FULL MOON 
CAMBRIDGE PreEss.—Marionettes. F. L. Lucas. 5s. J. RUSSELL WARREN 


DeENntT.—First Poems. Philip Henderson. 3s. 6d. 
HoGARTH PreEss.—Cambridge Poetry, 1930. 3s. 6d.— CASTLE ENIGMA 


Cavender’s House. Edwin Arlington Robinson. 4s. 6d. FE R E D M W H I T E 


LonGcMans.—The Mountain Beast. Stella Gibbons. 3s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE HEAD PRESS (Stratford-upon-Avon).— A CLUE IN WAX 
ere cl Ripe _ William WwW I L L I A M L E Q U E U X 
Alexander Percy. $3.00. THE GOLDEN THREE 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY | 
Saja New poe of Christianity. 2s. 6d. VA L E N T I N E 


THE BLUE POOL 
REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 
AguILA Press.—Odes and Sonnets of Garcilaso de la Vega. OTTWELL BINNS 
Translated by James Cleugh. 3 guineas. JIM TRELAWNEY 


CoNSTABLE.—Convention and Revolt in Poetry. John 
Livingston Lowes. 7s. 6d. E. CHARLES VIVIAN 

DeENtT.—The Nursery School. Margaret McMillan. 3s. 6d. ONE TROPIC NIGHT 

HEINEMANN.—Death Comes for the Archbishop. Willa 


Cather. 15s. PAUL TRENT 


OxForD Press.—The Golden Grove. Selected from Jeremy THE UNEXPECTED DAUGHTER 
Taylor. Logan Pearsall Smith. Ios. 


VERONA SociEty.—Verona Editions of Elizabethan 


Novels: The Unfortunate Traveller. Thomas Nash. 18s. W. A RD LOC K Pa rere) 
e 


| | 
XUM 


THE VALUE OF WRAPPERS. 


N essential feature of book-collecting nowadays 
is the saving of wrappers. A first edition of a 
scarce book, or even of any book that has some import- 
ance but possesses no wrapper, is not nearly so valuable 
as one that has a wrapper, and one that is in good 
condition. There are plenty of instances of this, but 
one that happens to come to my mind at the moment 
is Tomlinson’s ‘Old Junk.’ This was Tomlinson’s 
second book, published by Andrew Melrose in 1918. 
It was really a war product, and we are not therefore 
very justified in despising the way the book was made. 
The volume is printed on atrocious paper, and is not 
easy to come across. The chances are that most of 
the copies, which were not many as editions go 
nowadays, havelfallen to pieces. In spite of the fact 
that it came out when good paper was hard to get 
or only obtainable at a high price, “Old Junk” had 
a coloured wrapper. My copy, which I have just taken 
from the shelves behind me, is fortunately an extra- 
ordinarily good copy, and the wrapper is perfect. It 
has an _ additional 
jacket wrapped 
round it—a precau- 
tion I always take Jf 
with scarce items. 
A really first-class 
copy of this, with 
a perfect dust- 
wrapper, would I 
suppose be worth 
four or five pounds 
at least at the 
moment. I have seen 
indifferent copies, 
without a wrapper, 
marked at £3. So 
you see what a differ- 
ence a jacket makes. 
By the way, in my 
copy is inserted a 
cutting from that 
clever ‘‘ Mr. London” 
feature that Mr. 
Hannen Swafter 
made famous in the 
Daily Graphic. He 
told us, in the para- 


COLLECTOR 


“* Let not the collector, therefore, ever, unless in some urgent and 
necessary circumstances, part with any of his treasures... —BuRTON 


THE BOOK SHOP 


OES 


| 


FA. 


would live, Tomlinson would be one of them.” That is 
undoubtedly true, and his books are enhancing in value 
very rapidly. ‘‘ Sea and the Jungle ”’ is changing hands 
at £40 to £50, and if a copy had the author’s autograph 
in it, it would command many pounds more. I have 
just seen such a copy in Messrs. Elkin Mathews’s new 
list, marked at f60. And this is not a dear copy. 

The coloured wrapper really began its career in 
America. Before that it was but a plain printed affair 
and, back of that, publishers just wrapped their books 
in glascine paper. We soon adopted the fashion of 
the coloured jacket, as it was called in U.S.A. In 
Australia, by the way, it is sometimes called a shirt. 
We usually call it a wrapper now, but the catalogues 
describe it, and correctly so, as a dust-wrapper ; for 
after all that is what it really is ; it is intended to keep 
the dust from the book. But some people have curious 
ideas about wrappers. Many won’t have them at any 
price, stripping them off, and throwing them away, 
immediately the book comes into their hands. The 
other day I was showing a relation my books, a large 
proportion of which 
have the wrappers 
intact. On the spine 
—that is the shelf- 
back—of any number 
of them, is printed 
the price. 

“T wonder that 
you keep the wrap- 
pers on,” he said. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“It looks so purse- 
proud—those prices 
showing !”’ 

Now did you ever 
come across an 
attitude of mind 
that was so utterly 
provincial? I was 
nonplussed—tongue - 
tied. And I had 
thought I was known 
as a collector ! 

Another instance 
of the value of the 
wrapper is asso- 
ciated with Mr. Gals- 


graph in question, 
that Mr. Wells once 
said: “If youcounted 
on the fingers of one 
hand the present-day 
authors whose works 


An early seventeenth century portrait, 

believed to be Shakespeare, Known as 

“The Welcombe portrait of the Poet.” 
From Messrs Elliss Spring Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books, No. 26r. 


worthy’s “Silver 
Spoon.”’ The ordin- 
ary edition has a 
plain, printed 
wrapper, but the 
first few copies were 


— 
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issued with a spoon printed on it. It was a silver and 
green wrapper, but Mr. Galsworthy did not like it ; so 
it was immediately cancelled. The few copies that were 
circulated with the original wrapper fetch something like 
£4, but the other edition is much less costly. There 
are a number of instances of this kind. 

The importance of the wrapper for book-collectors is 
so especially realised by some that, in rebinding a book, 
the jacket and cloth covers have been retained. But 
of course in doing this, the first edition value has become 
much lessened. A volume that has been rebound in 
some other style is rarely as valuable as when it was 
in the original cover. In the past collectors did not 
pay much attention to the wrapper ; now it is under- 
stood how important a part it plays in the value of the 
book. After all said and done, it seems to me incorrect 
to throw away a wrapper, whether it is on a first edition 
or not. The wrapper, even though we detest it, is 
really a part of the volume. There are those who even 
collect wrappers. I have heard of one or two, but it 
is not general. 


QUESTIONS FROM A FRIEND. 


The one thing about book-collecting that makes of 
it a garland that binds all of us together in friendship, 
is its human aspect. I have yet to find a true book- 
collector who is without sympathy for a brother of the 
cult. So when a question comes to us, from someone 
in another part of the country, it gives us more than a 
little pleasure to try and answer it. 

The happy burden of this little note is the result of 
a kindly letter that came to us the other day from that 
delectable county of Dorset, where we have often 
dallied in fancy with the spirit of Thomas Hardy. We 
hope there will be others who will help us over the 
stiles ; for we must go questing with them. We would 
be sorry souls an we had no spirit of sympathy and 
help in us. That is not our way. And when there 
comes with the letter a precious word of encouraging 
congratulation for our modest efforts, the task is at 
once a delight. 

From time to time we shall, perhaps with some 
venturing, try to suggest those authors whose books are 
worth noting. We shall not always be correct. Years 
may pass, must pass in some cases, before our trumpet- 
ing is justified. As to Brett Young, friend of Dorset, 
there are those who think ‘“ Black Roses” is worth 
while ; and we know of others who have cried fie upon 
it. At least the author is a man with inner vision, and 
much correctitude in his manner and his writing. If I 
started out to make me a collection of his first editions, 
I would surely have his goods and his bads. I have his 
“Black Roses’ upon my shelves. 

Naturally if we collect books only for capital apprecia- 
tion—an ugly term, I agree—we shall do our level best 
to avoid the “ bads.’’ We must let our experience help 
us in our judgment, and we must arrive at our judg- 
ment by way of our experience. 

That other author, Stephen Hudson, may well become 
valuable. And if you have stayed your mind upon 
him you have indeed a true literary sense. I remember 
the intellectual thrill, even though it was mixed with 
a soupcon of the tragic, that was mine when I read 
“ Richard Kurt” in 1919. Some of his other books 
are “Elinor Colhouse”’ (1921), “‘ Prince Hempseed ”’ 


Francis Edwards, Ltd. 
BOOKSELLERS 


83, HIGH ST., MARYLEBONE 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Werpecx 9221 
Telegrams: Finaity, Wespo, Lonpon. 
Cables: Finautty, Lonpon. 


Catalogues are issued at frequent intervals 
and can be sent post free on application. 


RECENT ISSUES ARE: 
New Zealand English Colour 
East Africa Plate Books 
West Indies Military 


West Africa 
South Africa Library Sets of 
Bibliography 


Standard Works 
First Editions 


Early English 
Autograph Letters Literature 


¢, Executors and others are reminded that we are always open 

to purchase for cash Complete Libraries or Small Collections 
of Bovks, Engravings, or Autographs. Valuations also 
made for Probate. 


WM. DAWSON & SONS 


(Rare Book Dept.) LTD 
Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, London 
E.C.4 


Book Specialists 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


SECOND-HAND and RARE BOOKS 
of Every Description 


SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


q, We supply Foreign, Dominion and Overseas 
Governments with valuable Technical Works 
and Periodicals. 


University. College, Public and Private Libraries 
in all parts of the world are supplied not only 
with books. but with the most valuable sets and 
runs of the leading Periodicals and Journals. 


Our Stock of Scientific Journals, Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Learned Societies is one of 


the best in the United Kingdom. Catalogues 


issued. 
SEND US YOUR WANTS 
Phone: Telegrams/Cables: 


CENTRAL 5822 NONNAC, CENT, LONDON 
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(1923), “ Tony ”’ (1924), “ Myrtle” (1925). As to “A 
True Story,” while the component parts appeared in 
separate volumes, and are I suppose the first printing 
of them, the gathered volume is the thing to possess. 
I don’t think I would bother about those other parts. 
Take as an instance Mr. Coppard’s ““Adam and Eve 
and Pinch Me.” The stories that appear in this most 
precious volume were first printed in the old Westminster 
Gazette, Pearson’s Magazine, Voices and the English 
Review ; but these have no value, whereas ““ Adam and 
Eve and Pinch Me ’’—which is the title of the sixth 
story in the book—is commanding the high price of 
ten or more pounds. Richard 
Aldington said that, although 
“A True Story ”’ is five hundred 
pages long, “I should not have 
minded if it had been twice as 
long.” 

As to Mottram, if you have 
not a first edition of ‘ The 
Spanish Farm,” I fear it might 
well cost you £8 to f10. The 
later books of this author are 
not so high-priced. This brings 
me to the desire to reiterate the 
advice, that it were unwise to 
begin collecting—unless there are 
great riches available—when first 
editions are commanding high 
prices. Let us find our way to 
the instinct to collect an author 
when he or she is nobody’s 
child. Our harvesting will then > 
indeed be a plentiful one. First 
editions of all the famous 
War novels will be valuable 
possessions some day—that is 
if such collecting has its attrac- 
tion for you. 


ON THE LISTS. 

Where shall we start ? 

There is a delightful list of Pegasus Books that were 
exhibited by the famous House of Bumpus. A goodly 
list this. ‘‘In short,’’ says the Pegasus, “ the firm 
conceives its function to be that of a merchant of ideas, 
which in that case centre round the history of the arts, 
and the appreciation and practice of all matters pertain 
ing to the making of books.’’ You will discover the 
ideas in the list for the seeking. Then there lies, 
cheek by jowl with the Pegasus list, two from my good 
friends, Messrs. Foyle. One is an intelligently edited 
“ Foylibra,”’ full of helpful hints about book-collecting 
and other things, as well as a most useful list of current 
publications, and a well arranged catalogue issued by 
Department No. 17, dealing with Fine and Applied Arts 
and Collecting. Of course I turned at once to the 
collecting section ; for of such is the kingdom of biblio- 
philes; and there indeed I found myself more than 
content during a rainy hour that kept me prisoner in 
my quiet library. 


In the Vardu Bookshop Spring Catalogue of Modern 
First Editions I spent some happy moments. I like 


this list. A very readable one too. There was an 
item, “‘ St. Hercules,’ of Martin Armstrong’s. Do you 
know his work? Some day I must write about him. 
And some precious volumes by Norman Douglas. I'd 
like to be with him, these joyous spring days, in Italy. 
I see there are some eight books by Maurice Hewlett. 
Last night, or rather early this morning, when the grey 
cloud of dawn began to withdraw itself from my bed- 
room, I spent an hour with one of the Hewlett books 
noted in this list—‘‘ The Little Iliad.” Hewlett is 
going up. Some day his books will be very valuable. 
They are already near it. I am only speaking com- 
mercially. Before I mastered my 
sleeplessness, I took more than 
a little pleasure from List No. 32, 
of First Editions of English Books 
of the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries, of Messrs. Davis & 
Orioli. A well arranged list this. 
It is no use trying to detail 
this catalogue. There are over 
seven hundred entries. Better 
write for it. Full of good items. 
Their address is in Museum 
Street, London. The same anti- 
quarian bookseller sent us a good 
list of books about fifteenth and 
sixteenth century printing, and 
woodcut books ; famous presses, 
and no end of other fascinating 
books about subjects that one 
would expect to find down the 
side streets of life ; such as gas- 
tronomy and wine, and early 
herbals. 


’ Quite a number of lists and 


Mr. Deets ‘Brett Young. Sheets came along the other morn- 


ing from Messrs. Emile Hazan & 
Cie, of 8 Rue de Tournon, Paris vi. They are offering the 
“Contes de Perrault” in a magnificent edition, illustrated 
by Lucien Boucher. There is a very limited edition, on 
Japan paper, at a cost of 800 francs. The French are 
making some very fine limited editions, and some of 
them are finding their way over here. But to return 
to our own people. There dropped into our letter box 
this p.m. a number of other lists. An interesting one 
came from Rawling Brothers, of Cheltenham. Once, 
while lounging happily in a bookshop in Cheltenham, 
seeking for certain long-wished-for treasures, I wondered 
if there were many other towns that presented so allur- 
ing an environment for the book hunter. Another 
excellent list is Mr. Harold Halewood’s Catalogue 49 of 
Early Editions. Mr. Halewood, of Preston, had sent 
me his list a long while before the ‘ Collector’? was 
started. They are always readable, and always hard 
to resist. I like the quotation at the head of the list 
from the sayings of that prince of collector-buyers, 
Dr. Rosenbach: “ Rare books are a safe investment ; 
the stock can never go down.” True enough for Mr. 
Halewood. His stock is always plentiful. There are 
some worth-while American books in this list, and a 
precious item for £50. It is Keats’s ‘“‘ Endymion.” 
A Moxon edition of 1873, being “‘ Master James M. 
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Barrie’s School Prize for 6th Latin Class Verse Transla- 
tion.” This is something I have never before come 
across. 


Mr. C. E. Hewitt, of Brixton Road, has sent me a 
list (No. 5) of a varied character. With it came a 
reprint of an article entitled “‘ The Book Hall,” from 
the Brixton Free Press. It describes Mr. Hewitt’s book- 
shop. Having given a reading to the list, I turned my 
attention to a catalogue sent out by “ The Sign of the 
Huntsman,” which is located at Southborough, near 
Tunbridge Wells. The attraction here was the listed 
books and manuscripts from the library of Austin 
Dobson. . . . These dots mean that I stayed my 
writing, and meandered for a while with the lovely 
music of his “‘ Proverbs in Porcelain.’”’” But I am back 
again at my task of catalogue surveying. The list is 
of the exquisite order. There are two hundred first 
editions ; there are books of as far back as the sixteenth 
century ; there is Americana. And there was a good 
and friendly mind at the birth of this list. I have never 
been to Southborough, but one of these days I shall hide 
myself in a fictitious name, and go a-nesting with a 
pseudonym, and mayhap I shall come honestly by a 
fair owning >f a longed-for book. In this way I have 
wandered round the pleasant shelves inside and outside 
of the International Bookshop, so attractively kept in 
that well-trod by-way, St. Martin’s Court. Sometimes 
I have watched the light in the eyes of a collector as 
he almost glued his nose to the window. The list 
before me is a short one, as it is admitted; but still a 
very readable one. You will find in it books by H. E. 
Bates, Martin Armstrong, William Gerhardi, Richard 
Hughes, Percy Lubbock, Charles Morgan, T. F. Powys 
and Virginia Woolf. All to be surely collected, and all 
to be very valuable one of these days. 


There was that notable illustrated catalogue of the 
Myers House, that I have been closely studying again. 
I just wanted to run off with the presentation copy of 
Hardy’s “ Dynasts.”” Laid in it, there is a most interest- 
ing and important Hardy letter relating to the work, 
together with a humorous letter from Dr. Stopford A. 
Brooke. This is of course a first edition—and it costs 
£750. Next to it comes a First Colonial Edition of 
““ Jude the Obscure,’ with an interesting autograph 
letter from Hardy to his intimate friend, Mr. Cracken- 
thorpe. In J. W. Browne & Son’s Addison House 
Book Catalogue there is, as they say, “ An entrancing 
feast of Good Things for Literary Antiquarians, Con- 
noisseurs, Student Collectors, Lovers of Literature and 
Discriminating People.’’ Such a note as that is very 
seductive. And when you get inside the list—there 
they are, all in happy medley. I marked such as-- 
Early Bibles; Eighteenth Century Literature, and 
Dr. Johnson and his Circle ; Old Coloured Items and 
Illustrated Books of the Victorian Era—and goodness 
knows what else. Browne’s hail from Rugby. 


Mr. Henry H. Bates’s No. 1 White Hall Catalogue 
starts a good career in its nice set-out. That is half 
the battle for success. And English catalogues are 
in most cases most admirably arranged. Here we 
have books for all purses, and moderately priced first 
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editions, and one or two interesting French MSS. I 
had collected personally the following lists, all of which 
should be sent for ere they go out of print, for they are 
among the best of antiquarian lists: H. Gray & Co., 
including first and rare editions of the works of Oscar 
Wilde ; Ingpen & Stonehill, English books from 1830- 
1930; the Salamander Book Shop Ltd., early printed 
books on Medicine, Science, Botany and so forth; 
Catalogue Nine of Modern First Editions from the Mill 
House Press; and Rare and Valuable Books, Fine 
Bindings, Authors’ MSS., Autograph Letters and 


First Editions, 1650-1930, offered by Major Hartley 
Clark. 


Notable catalogues came to me direct from Mr. 
William Brown, Messrs.. Ellis, Messrs. Heffer, Messrs. 
Maggs, Messrs. Elkin Mathews and Mr. Miller. In the 
latter catalogue are many first editions, cheap books 
and autograph letters. The list from Maggs is devoted 
especially to engravings, etchings and drawings by 
early and modern masters, while Mr. Brown’s catalogue 
includes works on art subjects, and first and fine editions 
of modern authors. Heffer’s is just one of their valuable 
lists of a great many notable works on the Fine Arts 
and English Literature ; and Messrs. Ellis’s catalogue 
is devoted to all classes of books, and describes simply 
but impressively as “‘ Literature : ZEschylus, Boccaccio, 
Bronté (C.), Defoe, Dryden, Johnson, Smollett.” A 
further catalogue from Messrs. Ellis (No. 261) contains 
a list of nearly three hundred choice and rare books and 
particulars of an extraordinarily interesting portrait 
reputed to be of Shakespeare. This was formerly in 
the possession of Sir George Otto Trevelyan, and is 
priced at £350. This portrait is among the illustrations in 
the catalogue and we reproduce it on another page. Then 
there is the latest list from Elkin Mathews. I am always 
lured to read their catalogues from beginning to end, 
and this latest one kept me too long. They always 
print them well, and arrange them well, and fill them 
with good things. There are nearly eight hundred 
entries, and if I began to enumerate, or rather to write 
about the many, many excellent ones among these, 


I should run over into the next number! (N.B.: it is 
List No. 30.) 


THE MARKET. 


“ Frescoes from Buried Temples,” variations upon 
ethical themes by James Guthrie, with poems by Gordon 
Bottomley, is a Pear Tree Press work, hailing from 
Flansham, near Bognor. The whole edition consists of 
fifty-five copies. Every copy is numbered and signed 
by artist and author, and the price is {12 12s. We 
believe a few copies may still be had. Other books 
from this press are the Felpham Edition of Blake’s 


“Songs of Innocence’? and James Guthrie’s ‘‘ Book 
of Spiritual Drawings.” 


Although a rather soiled copy of A. E. Housman’s 
“Shropshire Lad” was sold for £28 recently, really 
good copies still command {60 to £70. But prices are 
generally keeping low. A moderately priced copy of 
“ The Little Minister ” brought—first edition of course 
—in the three vols., with the sixteen pages of Cassels’ 
advertisements at the end of volume one—{32. 


Mr. J. G. Wilson, of Messrs. J. & E. Bumpus, gave a 
very interesting address recently on Limited Editions. 


In the course of it he dealt trenchantly with the many. 


vexing aspects of limited editions, and especially with 
that very troublesome one of a bookseller not being able 


to get enough copies to fill his orders. Mr. Wilson said = . 


“Tf there is any solution to this problem of the limited 
edition, it is surely that the publisher may announce 
his book to the trade, closing his list by a given date, 
and print only the aggregate number asked for.” That 
is sound—only the publication might not then be a 
limited edition, although it might well be a signed 
edition. If several hundred copies were made, as might 
well be the case, the book would have no “ collecting ’’ 
value. But we see no objection to this. Messrs. Cape 
decided to follow this plan with the signed limited 
edition of Henry Williamson’s “ The Village Book.” 


They printed sufficient copies to fill all orders received 


up to a certain date. 


Here are some prices paid at auction for first editions 
of some notable works: Fanny Burney’s “ Evelina,” 
£4,000; Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” £540 ; 
Jane Austen’s ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility,” £205; Field- 
ing’s ‘Tom Jones,” £65; Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” first edition of the Second Part, {300 ; Dickens’s 
“Pickwick Papers,” in the original nineteen-twenty 
parts, with most of the wrappers and advertisements, 
£580; Dodgson’s “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land,” £180; Galsworthy’s “‘ From the Four Winds,” 
£58; Galsworthy’s “ Jocelyn,” Milton’s “ Ly- 
cidas,” £1,020; Second Folio Shakespeare, £560 ; 
Montaigne’s Essayes,” £450; Lawrence’s Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom,” £150; Pope’s ‘‘ Poems,” with 
author’s inscription, £300; Smollett’s ‘‘ Peregrine 
Pickle,” £65; Sir Launcelot Greaves,” {120; “ Hum- 
phry Clinker,” {60; a copy of the early issue of the 
first edition of Swift’s ‘Gulliver's Travels,’’ £220 ; 
and a Kelmscott ‘“‘ Chaucer,” £290. It will interest 
readers to know that Fanny Burney’s “ Evelina ’’ was 
published in three volumes in 1778 at gs. A nice 
appreciation! Few readers in those days of “ Evelina : 
or a Young Lady’s Entrance into the World” could 
have thought when they paid their nine shillings 
for a copy, that we sophisticated people of the twentieth 
century would think well enough of it to pay £4,000 
for a copy at auction. Only—it is going to America. 


SELLING OUR “FIRSTS.” 


Someone has written to inquire how he can dispose 
of a fine copy of Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘‘ Forsyte Saga.” 
I am not sure, first of all, which edition it is—the 
Limited or the regular edition. It is much easier to 
sell the former than it is the latter. Only a limited 
number of the Limited Edition was made, and there is 
always a ready market for it. The number actually 
printed was 265, and all were signed by Mr. Galsworthy. 
But it would be unwise to sell this, or the ordinary 
edition now, because not only the prices of the first 
edition of Mr. Galsworthy’s works have depreciated, 
but the prices of all first editions are on the low side. 
I should be surprised if as much as £25 could be secured 
for the Limited Edition at the moment, and not more 
than {10 for the ordinary edition, whereas a few months 
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since the former was fetching {50, and the regular 
edition {25. But do not let this concern you. The 
market will rise again before long, and certainly Mr. 
Galsworthy’s books will appreciate in first edition 
values. 

The same general word applies to “ Caravan,” “ To 
Let’ and ‘‘ Swan Song”’ and all the other works by 
Mr. Galsworthy. Hence, now is the time to buy. 
Nowadays 30s. would be a fair price for “‘ Caravan,” but 
a Limited Edition might well cost {15 to £20, although 
a copy was sold at auction’ some months since for 
something like £12, I think, speaking from memory. 
Ten to twelve shillings would be quite enough for the 
regular edition of ‘‘ Swan Song.” I saw a copy of the 
Limited Edition in an American catalogue that reached 
me last week, for $85.00—roughly {17. There were 
525 copies printed and signed by the author. 

As to “ To Let,’’ here we have a more expensive item, 
and I don’t think I should hesitate to buy at £3 Ios., 
because I believe it, in common with all the other books 
by Mr. Galsworthy, will go up in price before many 
months have passed. ‘‘To Let” is a rather scarce 
volume and not always to be found in a catalogue. 
Once it went up to a very high price. In a record that 
I have kept in my own copy, I find that it was once 
priced at {8 10s. It was published in 1921, and printed 
on rather poor paper. With it, says the author on 
the reverse of the title page, ‘The Forsyte Saga” 
comes to an end. 


The Society of Scribes and Illuminators is holding an 
exhibition of modern illuminated manuscripts at Messrs. 
Davis & Orioli’s bookshop, 30, Museum Street, W.C.1. 
The exhibition opened on Wednesday, May 21st, and closes 
on June 4th. 


Catalogues received too late for review this month from 
Albin Michael (Paris), Hellen & Sergent (Paris), Buchand- 
lung Gustav Fock (Leipzig), Librairie du Nord (Brussels), 
Martin Breslauer (Berlin), André Plicque (Paris), Jules 
Meynial (Paris). 


The First Edition Club has on exhibition, at its premises 
in Bedford Square, an interesting collection illustrating 
the tendencies of modern French book production. The 
exhibition is open to members only. 


The Liverpool First Edition Club is holding a members’ 
exhibition of finely printed books from modern presses, at 
the Basnett Gallery, Liverpool. An artistically printed 
catalogue shows that the exhibition is rich in interesting 
items produced by the presses, British and foreign, that 
specialise in the production of beautifully printed books. 
In an admirable introduction to the catalogue Mr. Eric 
Gill rightly claims that such an exhibition is “ to be looked 
at, as an exhibition of works of art, of things made by 
responsible and disinterested workmen, and the things 
exhibited are to be judged rationally. . . . Finely printed 
books are rare; they are not therefore curios.’”’ The 
rarest books on show are ‘‘ The Book of Ruth’’; and 
‘‘ Esop’s Fables,” from the Lanston Monotype, of which 
the copies were distributed privately ; and one of the 
most valuable is perhaps the ‘‘ Special Bible,’ printed for 
Professor Lyon Blease, and valued at £75. We have not 
space to go into details, but it is evident from the pro- 
gramme that it is an exhibition worth going to Liverpool 
to see. 


The 1929 issue of ‘‘ Book Prices Current”’ (£1 12s. 6d; 
Elliot Stock) is just to hand. This carefully compiled 
annual is the most indispensable of reference books for the 
collector, and we shall deal with it fully next month. 
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Messrs. Dawson; an equally large Shaw 
selection, and several firsts of Wells, Mase- 
field, Yeats and other moderns, with a most 
tempting list of limited editions and books 
from private presses. 


Messrs. Duckworth have just issued, in a 
limited edition of 275 copies, Oscar Wilde’s 
“ Letters to the Sphinx,’’ and will issue 
during June limited editions of Edith 


Sitwell’s Collected Poems, and of Sachevereli 
Sitwell’s ‘‘ Dr. Donne and Gargantua.”’ 


From Mr. Thomas Thorp comes a copious 
catalogue of books and bookplates (including 
a large collection of Trollope first editions), 


and a catalogue (No. 137) of rare and 


important books in which there are, among 


other good things, four pages of Dickens’s 


first editions, one of Kipling’s, a number of 
Kelmscott and Nonesuch Press books, and 
some Shakespeare items to which I would 
call particular attention. 


Some of the rare items in a recent sale of books at Messrs. 
Hodgsons were from the library of Mr. Edwin Wilkins 
Field, who inherited certain of them from Crabb Robinson. 
There were for instance Blake’s copy of Wordsworth’s 
Poems, with critical notes in Blake’s handwriting ; Cole- 
ridge’s copy of Kant’s ‘‘ Vermischte Schriften,” with ten 
pages of his notes on the flyleaves; and Leigh Hunt’s 
Foscolo’s discourse on Dante, with his copious marginal 
notes. The sale took place too late in May for us to report 
upon it this month. 


Mr. Frank Hollings’s catalogue (164) of One Hundred 
Choice Books contains, I note, among other desirable things, 
a first edition of ‘“‘ Jane Eyre” (£750), Barrie’s “ Little 
Minister” (£120), Bunyan’s “Mr. Badman” (£300), 
Galsworthy’s ‘‘ Jocelyn’ (£130), Hardy’s Tess’ (£250), 
Johnson's “ Rasselas ’’ (£170), and a number of other rare 
books at lower prices. This is another catalogue to write 
for; so too is Mr. Hollings’s No. 165 catalogue of books 
from private presses and rare first editions ; and, for chess 
players, his catalogue of new and old chess books. 


There is a large collection of Galsworthy first editions 
at prices ranging from 15s. to £100 in the new catalogue of 


“Fire and water, wind and land, 
I desire to have under my hand and bond.” 


From “The Old Book.” A Mediaval Anthology. Edited and illuminated by 
Dorothy Hartley. Introduction by George Saintsbury. To be published in a 
limited edition of 1,300 copies, for England and America, by Mr. Alfred Knopf. 


I gather from various correspondents that 
the interest in graingerising is by no means 
declining. Boswell’s Johnson, Forster’s Life 
of Dickens, Lockhart’s of Scott—most good 
biographies—lend themselves well to extra 
illustrating, says one correspondent, but it 
is difficult to find all the illustrations needed. 
I am afraid I cannot assist him beyond 
suggesting that he should pay a visit to 
the Court Bookshop, in Bloomsbury, which 
specialises in the sort of pictures the 
graingeriser requires. 


THE COLLECTOR AND HIS 
CATAIOGUES. 


Few items contribute so liberally to the 
bookman’s education as the bookseller’s 
catalogue. To the bookman living in the 
metropolis or in one of the great industrial 
centres it is helpful enough, but to the 
collector in the country town or the remote 


village it is absolutely indispensable. Cut’ 


off, as the latter generally is, from contact 
with the more important bookshops, his 
knowledge of bookish matters would be 
seriously impaired but for the regluar 
circulation of dealers’ lists. 

Book catalogues serve many purposes. Primarily they 
supply information regarding current prices, so that, by 
judicious comparison, the buyer is able to purchase in the 
most favourable market. As a barometer they are in- 
valuable, furnishing as they do all the fluctuations i . the 
market. One is able to note that Galsworthy is “ up,” 
or that Wells is ‘‘ down”’; the gradual extinction c . Scott, 
or the resurrection of Tennyson. Filed for reference 
(for most bookmen keep their catalogues—or at least a 
selection of them), they constitute no mean bibliography, 
for the better class catalogue usually supplies quite full 
collations of the rarer books—or if the collation is omitted, 
space is generally sufficient to quote the reference number 
of the item in one of the standard bibliographies. Lastly 
(for though most attractive it is their least useful office), 
they are often of rare beauty in themselves, and furnish 
such delightful extracts—here a facsimile of some early 
title page, there a reproduction of some fine typographical 
work—that to destroy them is, humanly speaking, almost 
impossible. 

Booksellers are almost as varied as their lists. The only 
thing they have in common is the appeal to send a post 
card for inclusion on their mailing list. My own experience 
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prompts me to divide them into three categories. The 
first class comprises a few of the old established and more 
conservative houses. Their undertaking to forward you 
catalogues regularly is meant. Whether you make pur- 
chases or not you will receive their lists ; with this type of 
firm, too, the very smallest order will be executed with 
the same courtesy and promptitude as the largest. One 
such firm has sent me regular lists for at least the last 
ten years. 

The second, and by far the largest class, consists of the 
dealers who have entered the business since the “ first 
edition ’’ craze became so marked. Few of them are book- 
men or scholars in the same sense that distinguishes 
members of the first category. The invitation to ask for 
their lists is no sincere one, or at least only up to a point. 
It should be qualified by the statement that ‘‘ if we don’t 
receive an order quickly you will cease to receive our 
catalogues,” for you will soon find, to your chagrin, that 
unless you cement the acquaintance with a cheque, this 
class has no use for you. 

Placed in the third category are the very few firms who 
send a first batch of catalogues with the intimation that 
a further supply will only be forwarded on receipt of an 
annual sum. Much as I dislike this method, it is greatly 
preferable to class two. At any rate there is no misunder- 
standing. But the attitude of both classes is wrong. 
Class two presumably argues that if no purchase ensues, 
catalogues are not worth sending. My submission is that 
the argument is false. To begin with, most collectors are 
(or will soon develop into) specialists, and for such it may 
mean months of patient catalogue study before the item 
they seek comes to light. To cease the supply almost 
immediately seems very much like cutting off the nose to 
spite the face. Further, even assuming that no order 
ensues, is the assumption that the catalogue does no good 
sound? I think not. Every bookman has a circle of 
friends with like tastes, and if the recipient does not place 
an order, it frequently falls out that one of his friends does 
so. The objection to paying for catalogues is mainly on 
the ground that the ‘“ genus”’ catalogue has ever been a 
gift. One never dreams of paying for information concerning 
vacuum cleaners or garden produce ; why should one pay 
for information in regard to books ? Ironically enough too, 
it often seems that the catalogues which are sent only after 
a deposit has been made, are greatly inferior to the ones 
which come gratis. So much for catalogues then ! 

The hardened collector of course does not believe every- 
thing the dealer sets down in cold print. For the guidance 
of the undiscerning it might fairly be stated here that there 
is hardly any catalogue published which does not contain 
at least one bad error. To confirm this I submit two 
extracts from recent lists. 

No. 1 is from a house of established repute. Yet the 
catalogue quotes an item as below: 


GOLDSMITH (0O.). The Vicar of Wakefield. With 
32 illustrations by W. Mulready, R.A., FIRST EDITION 
with these illustrations, 8vo, morocco, g.e., 30s. 1855 


The first edition with these illustrations’?! The 
statement will evoke chuckles from a student of the ‘‘ Vicar 
of Wa efield,’’ for he well knows that the Mulready illustra- 
tions were first published exactly twelve years earlier—in 
1843. Yet the item might well deceive the unlearned in 
bibliographical matters. 

No. 2 is also from a well-known bookseller (who has 
taken the precaution to set the entry in heavy type). It 
reads : 

ROGERS (SAMUEL) Poems. First Edition. With 


woodcuts by Luke Clennell. Fcap. 8vo, orig. bds., 
fresh back strip, uncut. Very scarce. Cadell, 1812. {2 


It only proves that to booksellers (as to the rest of 
mankind) a little knowledge is a very dangerous commodity. 
To begin with, the title is incorrect. It should read ‘“‘ The 
Pleasures of Memory with other Poems,” a new edition. 
What the bookseller has in mind is that the “‘ first edition ”’ 
with the Clennel cuts is valuable. So it is, and will no 
doubt appreciate. Only—it was published in 1810, not 
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1812. The 1812 is the second edition and worth about 
5s. Probably the information was gleaned from Austin 
Dobson’s essay contributed to Andrew Lang’s “ The 
Library ’’ of 1881, where the 1810 edition is mentioned. 
Austin Dobson, in his appreciation of the book, makes a 
singular error. He states that the 1810 issue is known to 
collectors as the “ Firebrand ”’ edition. Since, however, 
the “Firebrand ” cut did not appear in this issue the 
statement is obviously incorrect. It was omitted from the 
second edition of ‘‘ The Library” published in 1892. I 
have a copy of this 1810 edition before me as I write. It 
is a large paper copy, and I know of few things more 
attractive than the delightful little pen-and-ink sketches 
of Stothard, so admirably translated to the wood by 
Luke Clennell. 

Nearly every book list you pick up will blandly 
assure you that 1895 marks the date of the first illustrated 
edition of Du Maurier’s “ Trilby.” To be fair I used to 
think so too, but having recently handled a copy with the 
familiar illustrations complete, but with a New York 
imprint, and the date 1894, I now know better. 

In conclusion, I do not want it to appear that I have a 
grudge against booksellers. That would be untrue, for I 
have many close personal friends amongst them, and have 
generally received very fair treatment at their hands; but 
I do suggest that they do not always appear to cultivate the 
friendly atmosphere between themselves and their customers 
that obtains in most other businesses. If I can be proved 
wrong I shall be only too happy to admit my error. 


H, T. Kirsy. 


We sent extracts from Mr. Kirby's interesting article to 
a number of booksellers, and print below a first instalment 
of the replies received. 


Our practice has been to send catalogues to any address 
when requested to do so, and to keep on sending them, 
sometimes for years, until it is evident that the recipient 
is not a buyer of books; so that we think we belong to 
the first class of booksellers in your classification. In 
answer to your second question, we do not think that your 
contributor has any reason for feeling dissatisfied with 
those whom he calls the second and third classes of book- 
sellers. The purpose of catalogues is to sell books, and, 
as catalogues cost a good deal of money to produce, it 
would surely be unreasonable for a collector to expect to 
receive them unless he makes at least some purchases. 

A. W. Evans, for Erxkin Matuews, Ltp. (London). 


My custom is to issue a catalogue each month. These 
are sent to possible buyers, and should I not receive an 
order for twelve months, his name is struck off my mailing 
list. If, however, an order is received, he remains on my 
mailing list for a further two years, and is then put with 
what I call the Poor Buyers List, and gets an occasional 
catalogue, i.e., any copies that are left over after dispatching 
same to my regular clients. Last (Bromley, Kent). 


My practice is to send catalogues when requested, and 
to place the applicant’s name on my mailing list; if no 
order is received for three years, the name is removed from 


my list. P. M. Barnarp (Tunbridge Wells). 


Our custom is to issue one catalogue a year which we 
send regularly to a list of addresses which we have collected 
from time to time, regardless of whether the catalogue 
brings a return or not. We print on the envelope a request 
“ If undelivered please return to George Over (Rugby) Ltd., 
22, Market Place, Rugby,”’ and when the returned envelopes 
are received we remove the name from the list. 

G. E. Over (Rugby). 


In reply to your interesting inquiry, we would say that 
we always send out our catalogues regularly whether 
purchases are made or not—and we find it pays ! 

CaPELL (London). 


We have a regular mailing-list of about 2,000 names, 
all of whom receive our catalogues five or six times a year. 
As each catalogue costs us roughly fourpence, and one penny 
postage, we are making a present to these people of over 
two shillings a year each. Outof this list never more than 
a hundred people order books, and always the same people. 
Very occasionally a stray new order turns up, but generally 
for an insignificant book of some isolated interest. This 
year we were offered a list of 4,000 new names of self-styled 
book collectors. We sent them our catalogues, and we 
received about twenty orders, i.e. one for every two hundred 
names, and in every case for very small items. In sending 
this new list we enclosed slips, asking the recipients to 
notify us if they wished to receive further issues. Only 
some fifty people were sufficiently interested to reply. 
While we have no objection to sending our catalogues to 
scholars who are genuinely interested in old books, and 
in the information which a carefully-produced catalogue 
always affords, even if they are not purchasers, we are of 
opinion that the trade, in their own interests, should take 
some steps to insure that such catalogues, representing 
many months of bibliographical research, should not get 
into the hands of persons who idly toss them into the 
waste-paper basket without a glance. After twenty years’ 
experience we are sadly convinced that the majority of 
requests for catalogues are lightly made by people who are 
at best catalogue collectors, but not book collectors. 

Davis & (London). 


All catalogues issued by us are sent to all our customers, 
where we have their address, irrespective of whether they 
buy or not, and new customers are treated in the same 
way. We only discontinue sending when the customer 
himself asks us to. A customer not seeing any book in 
one list that he requires may quite possibly require several 
out of a subsequent list, and as one usually sends out about 
seven or eight times as many catalogues as there are books 
in the list you can see that everyone cannot buy. 

P. A. CrupEN, The Little Bookshop (London). 


My usual policy is to allow any applicant a certain 
number of catalogues and if that is not successful to dis- 
continue sending them. I usually allow a period of two 
years. If acustomer (?) does not order a book in that time 
then he is merely seeking for cheap information or free 
reading material! ARTHUR RoGERs (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 


There is of course the dealer’s point of view in that he 
does not wish to send catalogues at expense with little 
hope of resultant business, and it is undeniable that some 
requests for catalogues are sent out of idle curiosity, or a 
desire merely to ascertain if anything happens to be in- 
cluded of value on the requestor’s shelves. Our rule is 
to send six or eight catalogues, when, if no business or 
inquiry results, we cease to send. JAMES MILEs (Leeds). 


We do not know H. T. Kirby and therefore speak with 
judicial impartiality, in saying there are also three classes 
of collectors. 

I. Those who buy more or less regularly, to whom we 
gladly supply lists gratis as issued. Such buyers realise 
the heavy cost in skilled time, printing, and postage that 
catalogues involve. 

II. Those who order only when they see an obvious and 
profitable bargain. 

III. Those who never order, but need information gratis 
and at our expense. Such addresses are regularly weeded 
from register. 

There are fourth and fifth classes, the banes of most 
antiquarian bookmen. These we need not describe. 

SHAKESPEARE Press (Stratford-on-Avon). 


We send catalogues on application, gratis, and if re- 
quested we continue sending them without regard to 
orders received. Every two or three years our card index 
of addresses for catalogues is inspected, and those are 
deleted from which not a single order has been received. 

Francis Epwarps, (Marylebone, London). 


Further replies will be published next month. 
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